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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE are entering upon the true testing-time of our nation and our 
people which will decide once and for all whether we are worthy to 
remain a Great Power in the vanguard of civilization 
or whether we relapse into such vassalage as satisfies 
Austrians. These are no mere phrases such as 
thetoricians roll off their tongues, but hard, disagreeable facts. 
Should our Democracy—i.e. the men and women of England— 
prefer to heed those who are working overtime in devious ways in 
a thousand places to lead them astray, then nothing can save this 
country from a long-drawn and agonizing disaster which would 
be acutely and directly felt in every home from the highest to the 
humblest—especially the humblest. To some of our readers this 
may sound extravagant and unaccountable. It is not a matter 
of argument, we admit, but of intuition, and we cannot resist 
the feeling that all we stand for in the world, as well as the future 
well-being of every family in the land, is more at stake just now 
than at any previous moment of a war in which the psychological 
factor has always counted for more than superficial observers 
realized. We all go on repeating that the British people are sound 
to the core, and it is true, but, like other people, they need leader- 
ship, and we cannot afford to ignore the pernicious activity of 
those who are endeavouring, sometimes through sheer perversity, 
sometimes because they are enemy agents, to impair the moral 
behind the lines. Never were these agencies, conscious and 
wconscious, more assiduous, and there are not a few disquieting 
signs which those blind leaders of the blind who have captured 
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the Government “for the duration” neither read aright nor 
counteract. The fourth year of so hideous an ordeal is necessarily 
a critical moment. As all they profess to care for is involved, the 
leaders of the Democracy should at least tell the people the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. If they have not the 
courage to face the facts, how can they expect the public to play 
its part, not so much as knowing what it is? That distrust of the 
People which is ingrained in Politicians is coming home to roost 
with a vengeance. 


AND we may ask, Is it so very hard for our orators, who are nothing 
if not specious and adept in every platform trick, to tell their 

audiences face to face what every one is saying 
Naked Truth behind their backs—viz. that if the cause of Autoc- 

racy is, for whatever reason, able to evoke greater 
efforts, greater sacrifices, greater sufferings in attacking Democ- 
racy than Democracy is willing to contribute to its own defence, 
then, under the inexorable law of the survival of the fit, no power 
on earth—still less any Divine Power—can prevent the defeat and 
downfall of Democracy or save it from passing under the hee 
of Autocracy either immediately and nakedly or under one or 
other disguise ? So far as we are aware, none of our orators—-who 
expend themselves in addressing one another—have yet uttered 
this brutal truism where it could be heard, with the solitary 
exception of one who is not an orator, but “a stupid soldier,” 
Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who 
has painfully reminded us whenever he has spoken in public that 
we should and could win the war if we deserved to, but not other- 
wise. It is very late in the day, but not too late for the Right 
Honourables to play their part, which they should do with all the 
more zest, not only because it is a long-neglected duty, but not less 
because their own precious skins are involved in seeing this night- 
mare through and in persuading their fellow-countrymen to do 
the same. The war is so much nearer to so many of us than 
it was, that we should be able to understand it better and realize 
this which stares us in the face—viz. if we allowed ourselves to 
become discouraged by any of the interested parties and consented 
to lower our flag and abated our claims and followed the Bolsheviks 
into the tragic farce of “ negotiating” with the Hohenzollerms 
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or the Hapsburgs, then, so far from securing that “ permanent 
peace” we are promised from the rostrum, we should be con- 
demned for the rest of our lives to think and talk and dream of 
nothing but wars and rumours of wars. 


Wuy? Because the war-worshippers of Berlin and Potsdam, 
with whom war is a religion, would have won, if not all they set 
Why? out to achieve, enough to demonstrate their 

superiority. They would have shown the world 
that International Law is nothing but a scrap of paper, with no 
sanction behind it, and that Democracy, when it comes to the 
supreme test, cannot take care of itself. It would therefore only be 
a question of time as to when European civilization succumbed to 
Kultur, and Pan-Germany dominated both hemispheres. Presi- 
dent Wilson, who did not fear to see things as they are, told us 
at an earlier stage that our task was to make the world “ safe for 
Democracy ” ; nor did he hesitate to add that it was a case either 
of conquest or submission. That remains as true to-day as 
yesterday, or more so. Should unbeaten Germany be allowed to 
escape the fate which is inevitably hers provided the Allies “ stick 
it out,’ with her military prestige undimmed, with her battle 
fleet virtually intact, with her submarines triumphant and her 
aeroplanes in command of our cities, with all her victims uncom- 
pensated, her criminals unpunished, her atrocities unexpiated, 
with the blood-stained dynasty, after ruining the world, still in 
possession, bathed in the glory of the Hindenburgs, the Ludendorfis 
and the Tirpitzes—what would the outlook be for suffering 
humanity in the face of such a flagrant triumph as wickedness 
had never gained since the beginning of time? Such is the fate 
which the Right Hon. Faintheart is concerting for us, with the help 
ofthe Right Hon. Feebleguts, under the furtive auspices of the Right 
Hon. Facing-Both-Ways. They have appointed an early rendez- 
vous at Doubting Castle. They will be accompanied by their 
customary retinue, Despondency and Dejection. Unless Great- 
Heart and Stand-Fast can get there in time a deed might be done 
such as would rejoice Judas Iscariot. 


THERE has been far too much talk about War Aims 
throughout the winter, in which all the Allied Governments 
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—save one—have participated, while the Allied Press have 
followed suit. The one exception has been the French Govern- 
Wer Aine ment, which now that it finds itself in serious hands 

realizes that the war can neither be won by 
speechifying nor by penmanship nor en petit comité, and that little 
is gained by placarding the planet with diffuse documents which 
merely serve to bewilder the peoples and to promote controversy, 
on which there can be no issue at this stage. Moreover, all this 
verbiage affords the Talking Men and the Writing Men a pretext 
for ignoring the war (with a small w) on the ground that they 
are absorbed in proclaiming their War Aims. M. Clemenceau is 
to be congratulated on refusing to expend himself on this 
camouflage, which is doubly dangerous because it is bound to 
foment differences, besides promoting neglect of vital prepara- 
tions. It is all the more futile because the War Aims of all the 
Allies can be stated, as they were stated by the French Prime 
Minister, in the one word “ Victory.” This is all we are fighting 
for, because it includes everything we could possibly want. Its 
synonym is Security, which we would willingly adopt as our 
programme if there be any prejudice against the word 
“Victory ”°—however incomprehensible. We can only get 
Security through Victory, certainly not through a draw, still 
less through defeat. With Security via Victory the Allies 
would be free to realize any and every War Aim that might 
subsequently commend itself to their wisdom—-Leagues to ensure 
Peace, Universal Free Trade, International Arbitration, General 
Disarmament, etc. etc. If any Mugwump or any Pacifist can 
explain how any of these ideals or any Allied aspiration, including 
the “‘ self-determination ” of small nationalities, can be obtained 
except by overthrowing the Moloch of Potsdam,,we shall be 
sincerely grateful. We would not prolong this horrible war by 
an hour after we had got Security, or cut it short by an hour 
until we have Security. Nothing matters but this, though to 
the weaker brethren it seems such a hard saying that they 
prefer the fog in which they have been enveloped by unlimited 
eloquence, as though the War could be ended by argument rather 
than by arms! 
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Ir has been given to few national spokesmen to speak in such 
different keys within so short a space of time as our Prime 
Minister. At Gray’s Inn, on his return from 
= Only Paris, Mr. Lloyd George made a striking and 
“sé stimulating pronouncement (December 14) which 
silenced mischievous rumours already afloat, that his “ native hue 
of resolution ” had become “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” which every one would regret, all the more because 
thinking is not Mr. Lloyd George’s strongest point. Nothing 
could be sounder or more satisfactory than he was on this occasion, 
but it was his last utterance that could be so described. He 
denounced Lord Lansdowne’s recent effusion in the Daily Tele- 
graph, which had “startled the nation” and “gave rise to 
very considerable apprehension on the part of those whose main 
anxiety is that this war should terminate in an upright and 
enduring peace, and not in a humiliating surrender.” Lord 
Lansdowne had since explained that such anxieties were ground- 
less, as he was at one with President Wilson, with whom the 
British Government was also in agreement. Nevertheless, upon 
the Allied Conference which was sitting in Paris at the time of its 
publication, this letter produced a sensation of “ painful amaze- 
ment.” It was a dangerous document, because “it was supposed 
to advocate”? opinions “held and expressed by a number of 
people in this country,’ who were a minority, it was true, but 
“a very active minority, and they busied themselves insidiously, 
persistently, skilfully, impressing their views on the people.” 
The Lansdowne letter brought them out into the open. 
“They thought that at last they had discovered a leader, and 
there is no doubt that they were prepared to take action with a 
view to forcing this country into a premature and vanquished 
peace.” We agree with Mr. Lloyd George that 


the danger is not the extreme Pacifist. Iam not afraid of him. But I warn the nation 
to watch the man who thinks that there is a half-way house between victory and 
defeat. There is no half-way house between victory and defeat. 


We may say that we spend most of our time in watching these 
suspects wherever they may be, whether in the Press, on the plat- 
form, or on the benches of the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords, whether in Opposition or elsewhere, Back Benches, 
or Front Benches, whether they be men now out of office who 
hope to get back, or those who, being in office, hope to stop. 
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Tre Premier at Gray’s Inn thus described these pseudo-Pacifists : 


These are the men who think that you can end the war now by some sort of what 

they call pact of peace—by the setting up of a League of Nations 

The Half-Heart with conditions as to arbitration in the event of disputes, with 

provision for disarmament, and with a solemn covenant on the part 

of all nations to sign a treaty on those lines and not merely to abide by themselves, 
but to help to enforce it against any nation that dares to break it. 


That was 


the right policy after victory. Without victory it would be a farce. Why, we are 
engaged in a war because an equally solemn treaty was treated as a scrap of paper. 
Who would sign the new treaty ? I presume, among others, the people who have so 
far successfully broken the last. Who would enforce the new treaty? I presume 
that they would be the nations that have so far not quite succeeded in enforcing the 
last. 


It is all so obvious that it should not need saying. Nevertheless 
Mr. Lloyd George did well to rub it in, especially to an audience of 
lawyers who cannot wholly disabuse their minds of the delusion 
that we are at law rather than at war with Germany. “To end 
the war entered on, to enforce a treaty without reparation for the 
infringement of that treaty, merely by entering into a new, a 
more sweeping, and a more comprehensive treaty, would be 
indeed a farce in the setting of a tragedy.” We must not be 
misled by mere words. ‘‘ League of Nations,” ‘‘ Disarmament,” 
“ Arbitration,” “ Security ’—-that night Mr. Lloyd George was a 
Jingo of Jingoes—Security was not enough for him, “ they are 
all great and blessed phrases, but without the vitalizing force 
of Victory they are nothing but words.” We should never 
have started “ unless we meant, at all hazards, to complete our 
task. There is nothing so fatal to character as half-finished 
tasks.” This was only spoken six weeks ago, on December 14, 
when the Premier was at the top of his form. He could under- 
stand without respecting the man, and there had been such, 
who from the first had said : 


“Do not interfere, whatever happens.” When you said to them, ‘“ Supposing the 
Prussians overrun Belgium!” if you said, “‘ We promised solemnly to protect Belgium 
against all invaders and we ought to stand by our word,” they replied, “‘ We ought 
never to have given our word.” If you said to them, “ What if the Germans trample 
in the mire our friends and neighbours, the free Republic of France ?”’ they answered, 
“That is not our business.” If you asked, ‘ What if they murder innocent people, 
old and young, male and female, burn cities, and ravage and outrage before your eyes ?” 
in effect they said, ‘‘ Let them perpetrate every crime in the calendar so long as it is 
not done in our land. What concern is it of ours? Are we our brothers’ keepers? 
Let us not meddle and provoke anger which might disturb our serenity and our comfort.” 
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In this connexion Mr. Lloyd George cruelly quoted “ one leading 
journalist” who “put it with shameless candour [in August 
: 1914], ‘ Let us rather make profit by manufacturing 
hig goods for both sides; for the assassins as well 
as for the survivors among our friends.’” Nor 

was this journalist (Mr. A. G. Gardiner, of the Daily News) alone in 
his cynicism, as practically the entire Progressive Press was of the 
same mind, and, let us not forget, until the verge of the twelfth 
hour a majority of Radical Ministers. Mr. Lloyd George himself 
is not interested in raking up the records of that fateful week 
when sheep and goats separated. As he told his audience at 
Gray’s Inn, such persons had not taken “ an exalted line,” “ but 
it is a definite and clear line of action, intelligible in consciences 
of a certain quality. ‘ Ourselves first, ourselves last, ourselves 
all the time, and ourselves alone.’” It was tolerably “ mean,” 
but in every country there were men built that way, and they 
must be reckoned with. There was, however, another type he 
could not comprehend—namely, i 


the sort of man who, when he first saw these outrages, called out, his generous soul 
aflame with righteous wrath, ‘“‘ In the name of Heaven let us leap in and arrest this 
infamy, and . . . at least let us punish the perpetrators so as to make it impossible 
for it to happen again.” And having said all this, and having helped to commit the 
nation to that career of honour, now, before the task is nearly accomplished, he suddenly 
turns round and says, ‘‘I have had enough of this. It is time it should come to an 
end. Let us shake hands with the malefactor. Let us trade with him to our mutual 
advantage.” 


That was universally understood at the time to be a correct 
diagnosis of Lord Lansdowne’s mentality, and of that of all who 
thought with him upon whom the Prime Minister proceeded to 
heap scorn. They would not even “ask for reparation” for the 
damage the enemy had done. 


He [the German] need not even apologize. He is simply invited to enter into a 
bargain to join with you in punching the head of the next man who dares to imitate 
his villainies, And we are told that we can have peace now on these terms. Germany 
has said so, Austria has said so, the Pope has said so. It must therefore be true. 
Of course it is true. Why should they refuse peace on such terms ?—especially as it 
would leave them with some of the richest provinces and fairest cities of Russia in 
their pockets. 


‘The speaker appealed to distinguished judges present who were 


frequently called upon to administer justice for offences not 
unlike those committed by Prussia : 


It is true that rarely have they had before them a criminal who, in his own person, 
has committed all these offences—murder, arson, rape, burglary, fraud, piracy. Sup- 
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posing next time they try such a case and are tired out by the insistence of the prisoner's 
advocate, they were to turn to the offender and say, “This is a profitless business, 
We are wasting & good deal of valuable money and time. I am weary of it. 1 want 
to get back to more useful work. If I let you off now without any punishment beyond 
that which is necessarily entailed in the expense to which you have been put in defending 
your honour, will you promise me to help the police to catch the next burglar? If 
you agree to these terms I propose to enrol you as a special constable. I will now 
formally put on your armlet—and, by the way, if you leave me your address I will 
promise, to cement the good feeling which I wish to prevail in future between us, to 
deal at your store without further inquiry as to where or how you got the goods, I 
might add that you need not worry to return the stuff you stole from your next-door 
neighbour on your right, as I understand he has withdrawn his claim to restoration.” 


Tuts was Mr. Lloyd George at his very best. If only he had 
stumped our industrial districts in this strain throughout his 
: Premiership instead of practising Amateur Diplo- 
—" macy and Amateur Strategy at the expense of the 
professionals! If only he had concentrated upon 
that in which he excels all men, leaving the management of the 
war to the soldiers and sailors, we should be much farther on. 
None of us would have any excuse for “nerves.” The outlook 
would be infinitely brighter. Unfortunately propaganda has been 
neglected, though propaganda is the Premier’s forte, in order that 
the Army may be harassed. The orator had the root of the matter 
in him in the middle of December, when he declared that just as 
in a State there was “no protection for life, property, or money 
where the criminal is more powerful than the law,” so 


the law of nations is no exception, and until it has been vindicated the peace of the 
world will always be at the mercy of any nation whose professors have assiduously 
taught it to believe that no crime is wrong so long as it leads to the aggrandizement 
and enrichment of the country to which they owe allegiance. 

He then passed sentence on Prussian militarism, which pre- 
sumably he was prepared to execute : 


There have been many times in the history of the world criminal States. We are 

dealing with one of them now. And there will always be criminal States until the 
reward of international crime becomes too precarious to make it profitable, and the 
punishment of international crime becomes too sure to make it attractive. 
We were confronted by two alternatives, of which one was “ to 
make easy terms with the triumphant outlaw,” which meant 
“abasing ourselves in terror before lawlessness,” and, “ ultimately, 
a world intimidated by successful bandits.” The other was to 
pursue 


our divine tesk of vindicating justice, so as to establish a righteous and everlasting 
peace for ourselves and for our children, Surely no nation with any regard for its 
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interests, for its self-respect, for its honour, can hesitate a moment in its choice. Victory 
is an essential condition for the security of a free world. 


This is the proposition from which we started. Patriots were 
naturally encouraged by this strong lead from the head of the 
Government, while Pacifists were proportionately disgruntled, 
all the more because the function at Gray’s Inn was signalized 
by the robust and uncompromising declaration of the new 
Air Minister, Lord Rothermere, that the policy of punishing 
German cities for attacks upon British cities had his whole- 
hearted approval—as Mannheim has since learnt to its cost. 


We have laid stress upon Gray’s Inn, although it was only a 
speech, because it was Mr. Lloyd George’s last appearance before 

the Slump. What befell the Prime Minister during 
The Interval the following week? Who saw him? Who got 
hold of him and hocussed him so that he should be hardly 
recognizable on his next appearance, which was in the 
House of Commons (December 20), where, after a prolonged 
estrangement, the Pacifists retook him to their bosoms and have 
been hugging him ever since? Who perpetrated this evil deed ? 
Was it some frozen-footed financer affrighted by the prospect of 
an impoverished world ? Was it the International Jew, solicitous 
for the safety of his “spiritual home” and unmindful of the 
recovery of Sion? Was it the International Jesuit whispering 
in Downing Street of that “ yearning for peace ” to which Austria 
is at stated periods alleged to have succumbed? Was it some 
Christian Scientist believing that everything on God’s earth is 
good, including Brother Boche, from whom he cannot bear any 
longer parting? Wasit the great Misinformation Bureau which all 
through the war, as in the peace before the war, has kept our Govern- 
ment on the wrong track and given it a wholly false impression of 
“Germany,” where, according to the M.B., an ever-growing and ever- 
growling Democracy is panting to cast off the blight of militarism ? 
Was it a combination of all these elements, skilfully manipulated 
by von Kuhlmann in the background, coupled with alarmist 
Teports from pseudo-Pacifist agents in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, as well as those who are allowed to make mischief among 
the food queues of London, as to our national moral? We cannot 
guess. We only know that the pitiful exposition of War Aims 
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which the Prime Minister gave the House of Commons on the 
eve of the Christmas Recess was directed to the address of that 
mythical ‘“‘ moderate Party ”’ in the Fatherland invented by Lord 
Haldane before the war and cherished by Mugwumps ever since, 
despite its total inability to give any evidence of its existence 
among the Powers-that-Be in Berlin. 


As we shall see, Mr. Lloyd George made precisely the opposite 
effect on Germany, by this and other “ conciliatory ” speeches, 
The Ebb to what he anticipated, as every one with any 

knowledge of that peculiar country could have told 
him, but then unfortunately Ministers despise “ experts,” of 
whom there are some in Diplomacy—preferring to rely on the 
Kindergarten. Every student of German psychology is aware, 
and in the case of a nation of bullies such knowledge does not 
demand preternatural intelligence, that all moderation, or any 
appearance of moderation, is invariably interpreted across the 
North Sea as symptoms of weakness and funk. All that the 
Prime Minister has gained by his access of “ sweet reasonableness ” 
is to fix the “ Wild Men” more firmly in the saddle and to destroy 
any influence German “moderates” might have had before 
Lord Lansdowne began hoisting the white flag. He prefaced 
this disastrous revision of our War Aims by explaining that the 
enemy was in a much worse position than we were, after which he 
proceeded to make them a present of Constantinople by taking it 
away from Russia. He then fell headlong into the booby-trap of 
“No annexations and no indemnities” by withdrawing any 
claim the Allies might have to Mesopotamia, whose fate “ must 
be left to the Peace Conference ”—which is more likely to be 
rigged by von Kuhlmann than by Mr. Balfour or Mr. Bonar Law. 
To confirm Germany’s prospect of this prize Mr. Lloyd George 
made only one stipulation—namely, that “ it [Mesopotamia] will 
never be restored to the blasting tyranny of the Turk.” The 
next step was to discourage the Dominions, who feel as keenly 
upon this as upon any issue in the war. “As to the German 
colonies, that is a matter which must be settled by the great 
International Peace Congress”’ ; the addendum that ‘“‘ The wishes, 
the desires, and the interests of the people of those countries 
must be the dominant factor in settling their future government ” 
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is mere Parliamentary flapdoodle, which has created angry 
derision throughout the British Empire. In his new-found 
Mugwumpery Mr. Lloyd George boasted of the little we have 
done in the way of “ conquest ’’-—-surely the very last way of 
impressing an arrogant, masterful race like the Germans, who 
only admire material strength and only respect enemies they 
fear. Conceive the effect of all this bleating in Berlin. It is 
true that it was sandwiched in between grandiloquent demands 
for “ the complete restoration of the national territory conquered 
by Germany and reparation for damage done,” but vague 
challenges count less than concrete capitulations. 


Arrer declaring that the natives of Africa, the Pacific, and 
elsewhere must decide their own fate, presumably by the ballot- 

box, Mr Lloyd George informed the House of 
Itwasnotme (ommons (December 20) : 


We have conquered no country where the population belonged to the governing 
race. .. . We have annexed no country. We have overrun no country where the 
population belongs to the ruling race; not one. In Mesopotamia, Palestine, Samoa, 
and other places, whether in the Southern seas, whether in the East or in the West, 
we have not conquered a single yard of territory where there is a German population. 


If this is not making propaganda for Pan-Germans among the 
German people it is nothing. No wonder the Wild Men have 
their “ tails up,” and Deutschland tiber Alles resounds through the 
Fatherland. The Premier was equally fearful lest he be accused 
of “dictating” to “the German people” as to their form of 
Government, forgetting that Germany consists exclusively of 
dictators and dictated, and that unless we can screw ourselves 
up to dictate we shall be dictated to.- His Glasgow rubbish was 
repeated—viz. that the Allies “ could enter into negotiations with 
a free Government with a different attitude of mind, temper, and 
spirit, with less suspicion,’ than with one “dominated by the 
aggressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism” ; also that 
“the Allied Governments would, in my judgment, act wisely if 
they made that distinction in their general attitude in the dis- 
cussion of terms of peace.” After this hedging it was idle to 
perorate against Prussian militarism and to expatiate upon such 
incidents as Zabern, because all that would be now necessary 
for the Hohenzollerns, whenever they realize that they cannot 
get away with all “‘ the swag,” is to inform the world that hence- 
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‘ 


forward the Imperial Chancellor will be “responsible ” to the 
Reichstag, and not only our Pacifists and our pseudo-Pacifists, 
but equally the War Cabinet will be willing to cry quits, and the 
Allies would all return home—perhaps no longer Allies—and lick 
their wounds while the Mailed Fist organizes another Frightful 
Adventure whenever the spirit moves him and the omens are 
favourable. It is true that Mr. Lloyd George continued paying 
lip-service to Victory as “the only thing that will give reality 
to peace terms,” but there was no ginger in his declarations, as 
the Pacifists were quick to realize, and complimented the orator 
accordingly. 


WE sincerely hope we may be wrong, but as we read this new 
declaration, the “criminal nation” of Gray’s Inn is to escape 
scot-free, with all the criminals unpunished, while 
the compensation of their victims becomes prob- 
lematical. There is to be no atonement for the women and chil- 
dren butchered in these midnight forays by the armed assassins 
of the air, nor for the ten thousand British civilians who have 
been murdered at sea by the express orders of the All-Highest. 
None of our ships are to be replaced, while the Allies presumably 
hand back those belonging to Germany, who has also a fair 
chance of recovering her colonies. Neither Lord Lansdowne nor 
even Lord Haldane could make a worse peace than that sketched 
in outline by the author of the “ Knock-out ” speech, who more- 
over laid the seeds of an access of Defeatism by depicting the 
Kaiser as the potential leader of an anti-military Party. Ye 
gods!!! Here we have another line of eyewash presented to the 
enemy. Let us at once say that we resent and repudiate both 
the spirit and substance of this oration, and deny that Mr. Lloyd 
George has any mandate to turn his back on his past and give 
away our case. That he is as unfitted to negotiate a lasting peace 
as he is to wage war must be now plain to everybody with a soul 
to call their own. However, we are not called upon to condemn, 
as condemnation came swiftly in the approval of one of the most 
poisonous Potsdam politicians to be found in the House of 
Commons, who said, “J am sure those of us who sit on these 
benches will be glad of the more conciliatory and reasonable note 
which was struck by the Prime Minister this afternoon,” while 
the Nation, which had villified Mr. Lloyd George week by week, 


Scot-free 
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when he was regarded as the leader of the Patriotic Party— 
reserving its enthusiasm for M. Caillaux and people of his kidney 
—instantly changed its tone with his change of tone : 


Mr. George’s speech in the debate on war aims is, I think, a landmark... . If 
we add Lord Robert Cecil to Mr. George, we can safely put a League of Nations into 
the peace terms and take the Paris resolutions out. This clears a great deal of ground. 
The next move is with Germany. 


To encourage her our “Defeatist” contemporary explained that 
though Mr. George’s sketch is not complete 


it is not an immoderate offer . . . no annexations of German territory are proposed, 
and we may even conceive Mr. George’s plan to be a general submission of territorial 
questions to the Conference. It is also a binding utterance. If this rough draft of 
a treaty were accepted by Germany, and the country endorse Mr. George’s policy, it 
could not be expanded or reduced until it had been laid before the Conference and 
submitted to the chartering of the Powers. 


The game is, in fact, in Germany’s hands. Was not the Prime 
Minister wasting powder and shot in firing upon Lord Lansdowne 
if a Lloyd George Peace means a Massingham Peace, as we are 
invited to believe in the passages we have quoted. In any case 
we are entitled to know where the Prime Minister stands, and to 
whom he looks for support in carrying on the King’s Government. 
We also think that he should give us notice should he at any 
time contemplate going over bag and baggage to the Pacifists. 


A ForTNIGHT later the Prime Minister made another and far more 
elaborate speech on British War Aims to a select body of Trade- 
Miss Union delegates (January 5). Like all politicians, 

wet he has contracted the habit of regarding other 
politicians as “‘ the nation,” with the result that he is the spokesman 
of an infinitely small section of the sixty million white inhabitants 
of the British Empire, to say nothing of the rest. This audience, 
to begin with, represented a mere fragment of “ labour,” but was 
nevertheless treated throughout as “the people.” Mr. Lloyd 
George explained that he had taken “ special pains to ascertain 
the view and the attitude of representative men of all sections 
of thought and opinion in the country,” but he had not spread 
his net very wide, as he had confined his consultations to the 
“Labour leaders,” meaning the officials of the Trade Unions, 
he had talked the matter over “ with Mr. Asquith and Viscount 
Grey,” and would have consulted the “ Nationalist leaders ” but 
for their absence in Ireland, while he had also taken counsel with 
“certain representatives of the great Dominions overseas,” _ 
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presumably his colleague General Smuts. It would be difficult 
to pick out more unrepresentative men of the new England that 
is to be than, for instance, Mr. Asquith—who describes himself 
as “a back number ’—and Viscount Grey, whose Government 
collapsed a year ago amid universal applause, while it is doubtful 
whether the Nationalist “ leaders ” “‘ lead ’’ more than 20 per cent. 
of the Irish people, and certainly General Smuts has no authority 
from any Dominion to dispose of the ex-German colonies. We 
therefore reject the Prime Minister’s assertion that on the strength 
of these desultory conversations he was speaking, “ not merely 
the mind of the Government, but of the nation and the Empire 
as a whole.” Such a pretension can only be described as prepos- 
terous. He was obviously not speaking for the Fighting Men on 
sea or land or in the air, who are more entitled to be heard on 
War Aims than any other section of the community, while their 
numbers alone entitle them to the notice of practical politicians. 
Nor can Mr. Lloyd George claim to speak for the six million 
women his Government is placing on the register. They have 
definite and determined ideas as to the terms to be imposed ona 
savage enemy, to whom they are as disinclined to apologize as all 
the men. Nothing could be more mad, dealing with a nation of” 
homicidal maniacs as the Germans have proved themselves to be, 
than to be perpetually explaining that the Allies hope to win 
provided they do not hurt the enemy, among whose admirers 
our Prime Minister has suddenly ranged himself. Perish the 
thought that we should break up the Empire which would enslave 
the world or cripple “ the criminal State.” 


Germany has occupied a great position in the world. It is not our wish or inten- 
tion to question or destroy that position for the future, but rather to turn her aside 
from hopes and schemes of military domination, and to see her devote all her strength 
to the great beneficent tasks of the world. 


Such was the sorry stuff which Mr. Lloyd George unloaded upon 
the Trade Unions in the Central Hall, Westminster, at the opening 
of the new year. It recalls nothing so much as Lord Haldane’s 
pre-war gaffes, which led directly to the war by encouraging | 
Germany to “ write us off.” * 


* «The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand herself overseas and make 
her beneficent influence—that of a great and civilized nation—felt in the distant 
parts of the world.” (Rt. Hon.-R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., War Minister, Accrington, 
December 9, 1911.) 
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Tue Trade Unions learnt on the same occasion that next to hurting 
or humiliating the noble nation of Germany, or interfering with 
their illustrious dynasty, the things we least desired 
were “to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish 
in race.” The invitation to Germany to democratize herself was 
renewed, though in a less confident tone. ‘Our point of view is 
that the adoption of a really democratic constitution by Germany 
would be the most convincing evidence that in her the old spirit 
of military domination had indeed died in this war, and would 
make it much easier for us to conclude a broad democratic peace 
with her.” She needn’t, however, accept our invitation, for the 
Prime Minister hastily added, “ After all, that is a question for 
the German people to decide.” So far from “ No peace with the 
Hohenzollerns ” being the policy of the War Cabinet, the exact 
opposite is the case, the Seven being now prepared to negotiate 
with the Government of Wilhelm II, who has consequently gained 
something by continuing the war. Can we be surprised that he 
should imagine that by prolonging it he will gain yet more from 
our Political Chameleon, whose pronouncement was hailed with 
delight by the heads of the Independent Labour Party, who are 
the steadfast upholders of the enemy dynasties, as they are the 
sworn foe of all friendly dynasties from the Russian Monarchy to 
the House of Savoy—a strange state of things. Our War Cabinet 
still asks for “the complete restoration—political, territorial, and 
economic—of the independence of Belgium, and such reparation as 
can be made for the devastation of its towns and provinces.” But 
the speaker obligingly explained, ‘“‘ This is no demand for a war 
indemnity, such as that imposed on France by Germany in 1871.” 
Nor was it “an attempt to shift the cost of warlike operations 
from one belligerent to another, which may or may not be defen- 
sible.” Therefore Germany now knows that she goes to war on 
these terms—that when she wins she makes the loser pay her 
costs, but when she loses the winners pay their own costs. We 
would ask Mr. Lloyd George in all seriousness whether this 
demented declaration is more likely to put a premium on per- 
manent peace or to promote permanent war? Nor are we told who 
is to pay for the restoration of Belgium, which at a moderate 
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estimate would cost at least a thousand million pounds; nor 
was anything said to indicate the source of the reparation for 
the destruction of Northern France, though “ the restoration of 
Serbia, Montenegro, and the occupied parts of France, Italy, and 
Rumania” are still in the bill, while we are told that “ the 
complete withdrawal of the alien armies and the reparation for 
injustice done is a fundamental condition of permanent peace.” 


WE should like to have further and better particulars as to the 
cash significance of these items if “indemnities” be ruled out. 
ie ieeacs. Then as regards Alsace-Lorraine, the Prime Minister 
deuiten” declared: ‘“‘We mean to stand by the French 
Democracy to the death in the demand they make 
for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 1871, when, without 
any regard to the wishes of the population, two French provinces 
were torn from the side of France and incorporated in the German 
Empire.” Jf this means that these two provinces are to be 
restored to the French Republic this statement is entirely satis- 
factory, and it has been so interpreted in France, which accounts 
for the French reception of a speech otherwise objectionable. To 
them “ reconsideration ” means restitution, and we trust that it 
means nothing less to Mr. Lloyd George, who also advocated “ an 
independent Poland, comprising all those genuinely Polish elements 
who desire to form part of it,” as an urgent necessity for the 
stability of Western Europe. The integrity of Austria-Hungary 
has apparently now become a British interest, seeing that “ her 
break-up . . . is no part of our War Aims,” though in her own 
interests we hope that she will grant “ genuine self-government 
on true democratic principles” to “those Austro-Hungarian 
nationalities who desired it,” “ the legitimate claims” of Italy 
being restricted to “union with those of their own race and 
tongue,” while “ we mean to press that justice be done to men 
of Rumanian blood and speech.” Turkey was entitled to the 
“ homelands of the Turkish race,”’ but would lose Arabia, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, while the doctrine of “ self- 
determination ” would decide the fate of the German colonies, 
which should not banish Germany’s hope of regaining them. 
“ Finally, there must be reparation for injuries done in violation 
of international law”’; nor must the Peace Conference “ forget 
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our seamen and the services they have rendered to, and the 
outrages they have suffered for, the common cause of freedom.” 
The civilized world must also invent some “ alternative to war.” 


Tnx British Prime Minister’s exposition of War Aims, over which 
his Press succeeded for the moment in stampeding the British 

public—though they failed to stampede the Domi- 
a nions, who did not conceal their dismay, nor the 
ens Allies, some of whose comments had to be cen- 
sored—was followed by an equally elaborate statement from 
President Wilson. It contained several points on which we can 
all agree, and one to which we would specially call the attention 
of the War Cabinet—viz. the Presidential protest against Secret 
Diplomacy in all forms. It is the mark of effete statesmanship, 
which is popular with the cunning, with the reactionary, and with 
theinept. The first favour it because it favours them, the second 
because it suits their obscurantism, the third because they are 
unconscious of their incapacity. The high priests of Secret 
Diplomacy in Europe, who practise it whenever they can and 
dare, are: Herr von Kuhlmann, who discreetly taps at every 
door; the Vatican, whose services are always at the Central 
Empires’ disposal ; and the Political Controllers of the British 
Foreign Office, who fancy themselves in a contest of wits with 
the Wilhelmstrasse. It is even whispered that Mr. Lloyd George, 
though a devoted Democrat, has a weakness for Secret Diplomacy, 
while his recent speeches indicate his capitulation to the delusion 
that Austria-Hungary is an independent Power detachable from 
Germany. We therefore welcome the Washington warning against 
any back-stairs business, and the President’s demand that “ diplo- 
macy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view.” 
This would make such tragedies as Lord Haldane’s mission to 
Berlin in 1912 hereafter impossible, and vetoes any sinister 
forgatherings in Switzerland or elsewhere between any agents of 
any of the belligerents. International Jews and International 
Jesuits should note that this form of activity is no longer open 
to them, and that no nation will need their aid in ending this 
war. We trust that Mr. Balfour, who has avowed his preference 
for Secretive Diplomacy, -will, as an enthusiastic Anglo-American, 
make a concession to which President Wilson is known to attach 
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exceptional importance, and who, moreover, in denouncing Secret 
Diplomacy renders conspicuous service to the Allied cause 
generally and the British cause in particular, as Downing 
Street has invariably betrayed us behind our backs, and then 
presented us with the fait accompli, which could only be retrieved 
by repudiating our own signature. 


BERLIN was in no hurry to reply to Washington and London, 
For one thing, the men of “blood and iron” attach far less 
importance, especially in war-time, to oratory, 

rag whether spoken or written, than do the Americans 
aus and the British ; for another, German Diplomacy 
was absorbed in its “ negotiations ” with the Russian anarchists, 
which should finally open any eyes that may still be shut to the 
true inwardness of Realpolitik. Brest-Litovsk should teach the 
rest of the world, if anything can, what to expect when at the 
mercy of Germany, whose objection to “ annexations,” like her 
objections to “‘ indemnities,” only applies to annexation of German 
territory and not to any annexation of Allied territory. This 
should give pause to Mr. Lloyd George in his new enthusiasm for 
the ‘‘ beneficent ’’ Boche, and should remind him that he who 
sups with the Devil needs a long spoon, and that to open the 
account by informing the Devil that whatever he does you will 
never hurt him is to place yourself—and if you be a trustee, your 
cestui que trust—at an impossible disadvantage. When at last 
the German Imperial Chancellor—who in war is but the mouth- 
piece of the German General Staff, and for the moment is a certain 
coal-Black Bavarian Catholic, Count Hertling—condescended to 
reply to the British Prime Minister and to President Wilson he 
left nothing to be desired as regards clarity, which in his case was 
crystalline. What effect Count Hertling’s brutality may have at 
the White House we have no means of knowing, nor have the 
newspapers, as the President keeps his own counsel. Nor is it 
our affair. But we are concerned with its results in Downing 
Street, and we should hope that, unversed as Mr. Lloyd George 
may be in Foreign Affairs, and therefore susceptible to indifferent 
advice, he will now see that whoever may have been his counsellors 
upon War Aims completely misunderstand and misread Germany, 
and consequently misled him into assuming a false and foolish 
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position in the eyes of the world, and one contributing to that 
which Mr. Lloyd George least desired, i.e. the strengthening of 
the Pan-German grip of the German Government. 


VERDANT GREEN had informed Downing Street that moderation 
in the House of Commons would promote moderation in the 
The Kicking Reichstag. Downing Street believed and acted 

accordingly. Pacifists could not contain their joy 
over the return of the lost sheep, while Patriots regretted a lost 
leader. Defeatists declaimed Mr. Lloyd George as one of them- 
selves. Signor Giolitti breathed more freely, as would also 
Monsieur Caillaux had he not been otherwise employed. Lord 
Haldane emerged afresh to remind us that we were not destitute 
of diplomatic genius—he was doubtless prepared to meet Prince 
Billow at any convenient spot. These daydreams were dissipated 
from the usual quarter, which rarely fails to get our Governments 
out of their messes by the familiar process of kicking, administered 
with right goodwill. The British Premier might have been a 
Bolshevik—he could have been no worse treated. Count Hertling 
even quoted the Daily News against Mr. Lloyd George, while 
contemptuously admitting that the latter “has changed his tone. 
He no longer uses abuse, and thus appears to wish to establish 
again his claim for negotiating abilities, of which I had previously 
despaired. . . . He even finds expressions of respect for our 
economic, political, and cultural position,’ but he is not yet 
sufficiently obsequious to Germany. Germany concedes nothing 
to any Ally except the United States, with whom she agrees upon 
every point damaging to England, e.g.—“‘ freedom of the seas,” 
which is interpreted as including our “ renunciation ” of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, Hong Kong, and the Falkland Islands. Then there is 
to be no economic war against Germany and the “ unconditional)” 
return of all the German colonies. That Count Hertling regarded 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech very much as the latter originally 
regarded Lord Lansdowne’s letter is clear from his insolence to 
Prime Minister and President. (1) Germany rejects Allied 
“interference ” between herself and Russia. (2) Germany would 
give no pledge upon Belgium; (3) nor as regards the occupied 
parts of France, which “are a valuable pawn in our hands.” 
(4) Austria-Hungary would do what she pleased as regards the 
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Italian frontiers, the Balkans, etc. (5) Turkey was master in her 
own house. (6) The Polish question would be settled by the 
Central Empires. (7) The League of Nations would be investi- 
gated if found to be unprejudiced towards “ the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” In conclusion, Count Hertling declared: ‘ Our highly 
gifted army leaders face the future with undiminished confidence 
in victory. Throughout the whole army, in the officers and men, 
lives the unbroken joy of battle. . . . Let us hold together, the 
Government and the nation, and victory will be ours.” On 
reflection Downing Street may wonder whether it would not have 
been wiser to concentrate on winning the war, leaving “ War 
Aims ”’ to look after themselves. Possibly the White House may 
have misgivings as to whether it pays to argue with an unbeaten 
bully. 


Waite Count Hertling, the German Imperial Chancellor, beat 
the big drum in Berlin and issued the victorious terms of the 

: triumphant Boche, his puppet, Count Czernin, the 
niece Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was put up in Vienna to do the customary “ flat-catching” 
in the approved von Kuhlmann style. It was adding insult to 
injury, but then the Wilhelmstrasse believes that there is no 
limit to the Anglo-American capacity for swallow. Should 
anything prove, in common parlance, “a bit too thick” for 
London, it may be relied upon to go down in Washington, and 
vice versa. As a part of this pantomime it was alleged that an 
advance copy of Count Czernin’s oration had been submitted to 
President Wilson. It contained such gems as the following: 
“J demand not a square metre nor a kreuzer from Russia ”’—no 
excessive concession on the part of the Austrian jackal, as the 
German lion was reserving all the Russian plunder for himself. 
Upon Poland he was more vague, and even the most unsophis- 
ticated American would hesitate to accept Austrian assurances 
about that unfortunate country, which was described as “a 
guarantee of lasting harmony.” Count Czernin staunchly upheld 
Germany’s appropriation of the occupied Russian territories, a8 
“ anarchy ” would ensue if she withdrew. Upon the problem of 
a general peace “ there is no harm in stating that J regard the 
recent proposals of President Wilson as an appreciable approach 
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to the Austro-Hungarian point of view, and . . . to some of 
them Austria-Hungary would joyfully give her approval,” always 
provided she was not asked to relax any of her engagements to 
support her Allies, “ whether in the case of Germany’s possession 
of Belgium,” etc. In other words, if President Wilson and the 
Entente accept the Pan-German war map Austria is prepared to 
negotiate. But then there is nothing to negotiate about, though 
Count Czernin impudently asserted, “ We are therefore in agree- 
ment in the main,” apparently because he says he is prepared to 
humour the President over “ Secret Diplomacy,” while the League 
of Peace “ would very probably meet with no opposition in the 
Monarchy.” Finally, the speaker sought to silence domestic 
malcontents, of whom there are not a few in the Hapsburg 
Dominions—though it is unwise to exaggerate their political 
power—by pointing out that premature peace would prevent 
them from thoroughly exploiting Russia, from whom these 
Austrian banditti evidently hope to extract food. That simple- 
tons should be found on both sides of the Atlantic to derive 
encouragement from Count Czernin’s demonstration justifies the 
Wilhelmstrasse’s diagnosis. 


THERE is one elementary consideration which some of our poli- 
ticians and many journalists overlook. A rotten peace would be 
Cult of th equally rotten by whoever negotiated, because it 
Re * could only be an armistice that would place civiliza- 

tion permanently under the heel of Kultur, whose 
power would be asserted either by blackmail or by force of arms. 
In the abstract every one recognizes this, but in the concrete 
they ignore it. Mr. Asquith’s followers are fully conscious of the 
peril of any rotten peace arranged by Mr. Lloyd George, but they 
would find excuses, if they did not eagerly support, any equally 
rotten peace arranged by Mr. Asquith, Viscount Grey, and 
Lord Haldane. Similarly, Mr. Lloyd George’s admirers in the 
Press and elsewhere who vociferated against the “Old Gang,” 
and were penetrated by fear lest the Old Gang should land 
us in a “ Lansdowne peace” a year ago. But, unfortunately, 
so hypnotized are men by words, names, associations, and persons, 
that almost any peace, however Whiggish, into which the New 
Gang were manceuvred by von Kuhlmann, would be covered 
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by the Press barrage which supports Mr. Lloyd George’s every 
operation. It is here that we part company. In our opinion 
a rotten peace would be no less rotten because arranged by Mr. 
Lloyd George than by Mr. Asquith, and the fact that in the 
former case it was endorsed by Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, 
and Lord Milner instead of by Viscount Grey and Lord Haldane, 
would make it no better, but decidedly worse, because the late 
Government was turned out when the present Government was 
put in for the express purpose of protecting us from “ Defeatism.” 
Indeed, it were better that a Whiggish peace be negotiated 
by Whigs, who might conceivably believe in it, than by swash- 
bucklers, who could only capitulate through cowardice or 
dishonesty. 


WE cannot shut our eyes to the fact that more than one of our 
Allies is seriously perturbed by the British Prime Minister’s 
latest utterances on Allied War Aims. Our states- 
men cannot blow hot and cold on the vital interests 
of nations fighting on our side. They should take a leaf out of 
the enemy’s book. Germany proclaims her intention of sup- 
porting Austria. Austria reciprocates. Mr. Lloyd George is in 
no sense an expert on European affairs, nor has he ever 
seriously studied foreign policy any more than he has studied 
military history. This renders him peculiarly receptive of mis- 
taken advice, and there are those about him who practise on his 
credulity by feeding him with fairy tales concerning “ the coming 
democratization of the Hohenzollerns,” and the possibility of 
“detaching Vienna from Berlin.” As a result he commits him- 
self on the platform to untenable propositions that arouse mis- 
understandings elsewhere. Italy is notably disturbed by a whole 
series of speeches from British Ministers and ex-Ministers suggest- 
ing that they have forgotten the Compact to which Sir Edward 
Grey, as British Foreign Minister, put his signature in the spring 
of 1915, and thereby bound Great Britain, as it was on the strength 
of this agreement, which was also signed by France and Russia, 
that the Italian Interventionists got the upper hand against the 
Neutralists, and Italy came into the war on our side in spite of the 
wire-pulling of Prince Biilow’s friend, Signor Giolitti, the Italian 
equivalent of M. Caillaux, and to-day, as always, the German 
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candidate for the Italian Premiership. It is “ unthinkable,” to 
use a favourite Parliamentary term, that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
as a Minister was a party to the Agreement of 1915, should 
contemplate repudiating Great Britain’s formal obligations for 
consideration received. The single result of any such cynicism 
would be the return of Signor Giolitti—whose position has been 
appreciably strengthened by Mr. Lloyd George’s unfortunate 
utterances—who would instantly open pourparlers with Berlin. 
At the moment of writing the Italian Prime Minister, Signor 
Orlando, is a very welcome guest in London, and we may be 
sure that the Anglo-Italian cloud will be dissipated by a frank 
and loyal talk in Downing Street. We have no intention of 
allowing any ephemeral politician to besmirch our national 
character and revive the legend of Perfide Albion. 


Every cloud has a silver lining, and we rejoice to observe that 
the controversy provoked by Mr. Lloyd George in the Italian 
Press contains evidence of a growing disposition 
in those Powers primarily and immediately inte- 
rested in the defeat of Austria-Hungary and the 
downfall of the Hapsburgs, to co-operate. It is our interest to 
encourage this movement in every possible way, and to do all 
we can to remove obstacles, above all to avoid saying one word 
that could create them. Now that Russia is hors de combat, the 
four Powers with similar interests in the Near East—could they 
be persuaded to see it—are Italy, Serbia, Rumania, and Greece. 
They are so happy as to command between them statesmanship 
of an exceptionally high order, and they should be able to agree 
upon and to formulate a common policy which the Western 
Powers would understand, appreciate, and support. They are 
all acutely interested in the emancipation of unredeemed nationali- 
ties, which can only become effective through the disestablishment 
of the Hapsburg regime. They are alike entitled to Security, 
which is only threatened by the Central Empires, and, in the 
first instance, by Austria-Hungary. They all have another 
common enemy—secret, formidable, sleepless, cunning—who is now 
working overtime against the Entente. Needless to say, we mean 
the Vatican. We in the West need all the assistance we can get 
from our Eastern Allies (including Italy, for the moment among 
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them, owing to her Eastern interests) in combating this dark and 
sinister foe. The Vatican is now working hard through various 
Departments in London—in which Vaticanists have been planted 
—as well as through Vaticanists in the diplomatic service, to 
entangle this country in private pourparlers with Vienna, osten- 
sibly in the interests of a general peace, but really in order to 
promote the aspirations of the Vatican, which holds a watching 
brief for Reactionaries everywhere. It is nothing short of stupefy- 
ing that the Labour Party in this country, which has sufficient 
superfluous energy to expend itself in barking up the wrong trees, 
has never realized its deadliest enemy, i.e. the political machinery 
of the Vatican, which is only second to Prussian militarism as 
the foe of Progress in every form. Mr. Bagot discusses its policy 
during the war in a temperate article. This is no religious or 
personal question, as some British Catholics seek to make it, but 
a purely political question, and to be treated as such without 
fear or favour. 


THE governing idea of our Right Honourables is that democracies 
will only tolerate cowardice—‘ the line of least resistance,” as 
they term it. That peoples are worthy of some- 
thing better is proved by the rapid consolidation 
of M. Clemenceau’s Premiership in Paris. After 
three and a half years of temporizing Ministries, France revolted 
and summoned her one strong statesman to power in the teeth 
of the Professional Politicians on a national mandate to cleanse 
the Augean stables that had developed at the Back under his 
predecessors—above all, to tackle the Caillaux conspiracy. The 
usual pundits pronounced this to be “ impossible,” and predicted 
that M. Clemenceau would be “ out” almost as soon as he was 
in. British politicians returning from Paris gave his Cabinet a 
few weeks were he so “ rash ” as to pursue M. Caillaux. Secretly 
they were horrified at the prospect of a Front-Bencher being 
brought to book in an adjoining democracy, lest the example should 
spread. M. Clemenceau is seventy-six, and was confronted by a 
Herculean task that might well have appalled a man of the stoutest 
heart in the prime of life. It was infinitely easy to find excuses 
for faltering. He preferred the more courageous course, and is 
already reaping his reward, as is also France. For the first time 
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in the war the Republic feels herself to be governed, and is 
responding splendidly, the moral of the Back and Front being 
infinitely better than at any previous period. M. Caillaux fought 
and bluffed in vain. The Prime Minister demanded that he be 
treated like any other citizen, and first the Parliamentary 
Commission, almost exclusively composed of Republicans, 
and subsequently the Chamber by an overwhelming majority 
voted the suspension of the ex-Premier’s parliamentary privi- 
leges in order that he might be prosecuted. Minor person- 
ages involved in other “affairs” were likewise proceeded 
against, and the Defeatist conspiracy is in a fair way to 
being liquidated. The story of the Caillaux case is fully set 
forth elsewhere, so we need not discuss it beyond saying that 
on the discovery of further dossiers of incriminating evidence 
the French Government took the strong and wise step of arresting 
M. Caillaux, who will either be tried by court martial for com- 
municating with the enemy, or alternatively on a capital political 
charge before the High Court of the Senate. If he be innocent, 
as his friends allege, he is fortunate in being tried under the 
auspices of M. Clemenceau, who, as an ardent and devoted lover 
of justice, will see fair play, which he will vindicate with all the 
resources of the Administration. If, on the other hand, M: 
Caillaux be convicted he would fare better under a weaker man, 
because the law will certainly be allowed to take its course in 
what is after all the blackest crime that any citizen can commit. 


WE can all understand that politicians everywhere should infinitely 
prefer their endless and futile discussions of War Aims rather 
than that the public should be educated as regards 
the war, from which the first thing they would 
learn is that “ statesmen” have failed as signally 
in their sphere as the soldiers had distinguished themselves in 
theirs. Also, be it noted, it suits the German General Staff, 
who are the German Government in war, to feed Allied contro- 
versies by launching propositions which in no way commit them, 
but which distract Allied Governments from the only thing that 
really matters in war—-namely, success in the field, which demands 
patient, methodical, conscientious, devoted, strenuous, far-sighted, 
and concentrated preparations at the Back quite as much as 
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courage, skill, and organization at the Front. That 1917 was 
disappointing is common ground, but it was a political and not 
a military disappointment, the defection of Russia being respon- 
sible for the failure of the Allies to secure that favourable decision 
in the field which in the light of last year’s campaign would, 
but for that, appear to have been well within our reach. For this 
failure no British soldier bears a scintilla of responsibility, and 
nothing could be meaner than to use it as a weapon against the 
Higher Command of our Army. It was a political break-down 
for which, if any one, politicians are responsible—-not that our 
Government can be reasonably blamed for the Revolution in 
Petrograd, though they cannot be congratulated on any excess of 
prescience before or since that event. The other source of dis- 
appointment was the Italian reverse, which was likewise political, 
as we realize the more we know about it. It would be as unreason- 
able to hold Sir William Robertson or Sir Douglas Haig responsible 
for the disaster on the Isonzo as to debit General Cadorna with 
our inability “‘ to break through ” in the West. Our War Cabinet 
should at all costs avoid recriminations, because they have never 
grasped the war as a whole, or tried to look ahead and appreciate 
the situation a year or even six months hence, and as a result 
they have been continually “too late” in their measures, and 
have added immeasurably to the burden of the Higher Command, 
which has frequently found itself saddled with untrained troops, 
and then when, as was inevitable, reverse occurred from pitting 
untried men against the flower of the German army, which 
became a necessity at Cambrai because there were no others, 
the Politicians round upon the Soldiers and try to make scapegoats 
of them, while a shameless Press campaign is started in newspapers 
which are such ecstatic admirers of Lloyd-Georgian government 
that the “Man in the Street”’ finds it difficult to believe that 
these intrigues are not inspired from the entourage of the Prime 
Minister. 


CoLonEL A Court Repineton, who as Times Military Correspon- 
dent for the past fifteen years established himself as our most 

; authoritative writer on his subject, has now 
moaned transferred his brilliant pen and unrivalled know- 
ledge to the Morning Post. His first article in our 
contemporary contains food for grave reflection. It throws an 
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unpleasant sidelight on this ‘‘ War Aims” craze and explains much 
that had hitherto remained inexplicable (see Morning Post, January 
24). He shatters all the flummery and flapdoodle of the platform on 
which our Demagogues subsist, and tells us the plain unvarnished 
and unpalatable truth, which will not help the War Cabinet’s 
claque to answer our constant question in what respect Government 
by the Seven is superior to Government by the Twenty-Three. 
The Germans have now accumulated 165 divisions in the West, 
and therefore have more divisions than all the Allies combined, 
if we exclude the Italian theatre. Moreover, this preponderance 
of divisions is being increased at the rate of from 7 to 15 enemy 
divisions per month, and may grow to 200 or 220 divisions within 
the time required to concentrate them. This is a moderate 
figure, as we have heard the number of German divisions expected 
in the West by midsummer placed at a much higher figure by 
a very high authority. On Colonel Repington’s figures the 
Germans would have a superiority of approximately 50 divisions 
over the British and French armies. They may, however, attack 
before their full power is developed, partly to forestall the arrival 
of Allied, especially American, troops, and partly because the 
internal condition of Germany conceivably demands an early 
decision. Then we must be prepared for Austrian reinforcements, 
Austrian troops being already reported in Belgium, and with 
them will come a vast quantity of guns, giving the enemy a 
preponderance of heavy guns. No one can be sure as to the 
German plan, or whether this great army is collecting for military 
or diplomatic purposes, but all available evidence indicates “ the 
impending delivery of a series of great attacks, and in any case 
our business is to be prepared for it.” This is the year of decision, 
“and the great time of the nerves and courage of Governments, 
peoples, navies, and armies is at hand.” 


THE writer points out that neither Belgium nor Portugal can 
substantially increase their contingents on the Western Front. 
lneptituile Italy has pulled herself together, and should be 

able to hold her own against Austrian attack in 
May, when the Tyrol will be more accessible for Austrian columns. 
American troops are not arriving as fast as optimists anticipated, 
but the War Cabinet had presumably from the outset received 
accurate information from General Bridges (who accompanied 
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Mr. Balfour to the United States) on this head. It was always 
known that the American Army could only be a contingent in 
1918, making it all the more vital for us to exert ourselves. 


The French armies retain all their historic and martial qualities. They are now 
admirably commanded, and though they are somewhat reduced from their old strength, 
M. Clemenceau’s speech on November 28 last shows that this brave old statesman is 
calling upon every man, young and old, despite the great sufferings of France and the 
fact that the land of France, which has become almost insular, suffers much from lack 
of labour. 


The people of England should know, 

and particularly those Ministerial poltroons who bleat about our losses, that our total 
casualties—-killed, wounded, and missing—since the war began are but little higher 
than the number of the French dead. The only suitable recognition that we can make 
of French heroism is to help them now in their hour of need. 

It is here that our Government has so lamentably failed. The 
splendid British Armies in France have never been adequately 
maintained or reinforced since the death of Lord Kitchener. 
Amateur strategists, in defiance of all sound strategy, scattered 
our forces over the globe, 


and now that the crisis is coming in France we shall have to pay for these imbecilities. 
I give to political strategy the first place among the causes which have brought about 
the present critical situation on the Western Front. Not a single trained and competent 
soldier that I know has approved the fatal dispersion of our forces represented by our 
adventures at the Dardanelles, Salonika, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 


No comparison of our aggregate forces with those of the enemy 
at any period of the war justified these “littie packets,” which 
have cost us untold losses of money, ships, and men, without 
promising any decision, “and are completely valueless except 
for the peroration of a Demagogue.”’ 


SECOND among the causes of the military crisis now confronting 
us was the failure of our War Cabinets, particularly this Cabinet, 
Funk to maintain our armies in the field and to continue 

the Kitchener policy of constant reinforcement 
with fresh divisions, an error entirely due, as Colonel Repington 
insists, “to the lack of courage and candour among Ministers. 
I regard Sir Douglas Haig’s recent statement that his drafts did 
not reach him in time to be properly trained, and that he had 
to fight 131 German divisions with half that number, as the 
most damning indictment of the War Cabinet that any man 
could have made.” The writer had rejoiced, as we all did, when 
Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister, thinking, as we foolishly 
thought, that it meant an invigorated prosecution of the war, 
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“and particularly the utilization of the three to four million 
men of military age in civil life in the United Kingdom.” But 
“it meant nothing of the sort. Mr. Asquith had left the draft 
of a Bill behind him for the better utilization of Man-Power, 
but after he left nothing more was heard of it.”” Mr. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister in December, December passed, nothing 
was done. January 1917 came and went without anything being 
done. On his visit to France a year ago Colonel Repington found 
that our ranks were always incomplete, and the divisions too few 
for proper relief and rest. The Allied plan of November 1916, 
agreed upon by General Joffre and Sir Douglas Haig, had been 
put aside, and by the order of the War Cabinet Sir Douglas Haig 
was subordinated to General Nivelle. We are at last allowed to 
learn the truth concerning an episode about which a certain 
Press has told more falsehoods than about anything else. 


All the heavy losses of Arras were due to this order, and so was the resulting delay 

of the Flanders offensive, with its serious consequences. The War Cabinet of Mr. 
Lloyd George, by imposing upon Sir Douglas Haig a certain course of action contrary 
to that agreed upon at the Allied Conference of November 1916, incurred a grave 
responsibility. 
Meanwhile the drafts were not forthcoming and the divisions 
always too few. On his return from the Front Colonel Repington 
saw a Member of the present War Cabinet who undertook that 
the strength should be maintained, and that if no peace had come 
by October “ the War Cabinet would take a masculine decision 
and ask for 500,000 more men.” Neither promise was kept. 


“ Our soft-hearted Premier’s idea of not sacrificing men was to 
keep them at home,” which did not, however, much appeal to 
.. the men at the Front, each of whom had to do 
“sang Deficit +16 work of two men 
? 


because the Prime Minister lacked the courage to tell the country 
the truth, and to pass on to the public the advice which he must have received from 
any General Staff conscious of its duty. The most favourable construction that I 
can place upon the Prime Minister’s inaction is that he was gambling for a peace 
by Christmas, but, in spite of his innumerable speeches, no peace came. The gamble, 
if there was a gamble, had failed. 
Colonel Repington reminds us that the one question that now 
concerned every man, woman, and child of the United Kingdom 
was whether Sir Douglas Haig’s Armies would be sufficiently 
strengthened so that they might compete with the enemy on 


fair terms. They are greatly below establishment, and our first 
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duty is to make good this deficit. They must be reduced by the 
loss of men twice severely wounded, and by those about to be 
withdrawn for shipbuilding. Probably 300,000 men are required 
to restore our depleted establishments on the Western Front. 
Then there is the probable waste in casualties and sickness this 
year, which are estimated at 900,000, judging by previous German, 
French, and British figures of total casualties, though as the 
enemy is bringing much larger forces against us we should be 
prepared for even larger losses. Probably 1,500,000 is the number 
of men required in 1918 “for maintenance alone.” The writer 
had always held and declared that we ought to have added 30 
fresh divisions to our armies in the winter of 1915-16, when 
Germany increased hers by 700,000 men. This we failed to do, 
and, therefore, he had advocated 60 new divisions during the 
winter of 1916-17, when again no additions were made. We had 
still four million men of military age in civil life, and had not 
begun taking men over 41, while the Germans were taking them 
up to 54, and the Austrians up to 55. 


The fact was that our Government continued to regard the war as one of limited 
liability for us, and not as a matter of life or death, and for that fundamental error 
the War Cabinet, and they alone, are to blame. They placed trade before victory, 
and the comfort of people before security. 


Str AUCKLAND GEDDES’ ingenious proposals, if carried out to 
the letter, would only provide a fraction of our immediate needs, 
as when all deductions were made there would be 
not more than “ 100,000 General Service men as 
the dole for our armies.” ‘Youths of 19 would 
number about 240,000 men for the current year. Our training 
units were obviously exhausted, while 50,000 was an outside 
estimate of the General Service men left in the Home Defence 
forces, and, say, 240,000 as the possible maximum of the recovered 
wounded who may rejoin. Therefore Colonel Repington works 
out his balance-sheet as follows : 


Liabilities Assets 
Deficits and deductions 300,000 Combed out . ‘ - 100,000 
To replace waste . . 1,200,000 Youths of 19 . ‘ - 240,000 
From Home Defence - 50,000 
Returned wounded . 240,000 


Future Deficit 
870,000 


Total 1,500,000 Total 630,000 
Balance debit, 870,000 men. 
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These figures are even more disquieting than they seem, because 
our assets will be spread over the whole year, while the immediately 
available resources will not even make good the deficits before 
the storm may burst. “ In this case I shall attribute the results 
solely to the procrastination and the cowardice of the War Cabinet. 
We might find ourselves facing the coming offensive with our 
infantry one-quarter below the establishments of 1917.” That 
is what a war run by platform politicians means to the Fighting 
Men. Our critic is not, however, content with mere criticism, 
and puts forward a constructive policy. He advocates, first, 
the withdrawal of 100,000 trained men from the Side Shows, 
notably Salonika. Secondly, he would increase the Comb-out 
by 320,000 men at the discretion of Sir Auckland Geddes ; thirdly, 
we must insist that Ireland marches with us at this crisis by 
contributing the 200,000 men that are her due; fourthly, as a 
special measure for this year we should call up the young men 
between 18 and 19, amounting to approximately 240,000. If we 
could obtain any assistance in man-power from the Americans 
such calls could be pro tanto reduced. “ But the War Cabinet 
have no right, after the tremendous ordeal to which they exposed 


our armies in France in 1917, to impose upon them in 1918 much 
heavier ordeals and with fewer means of meeting them so far 
as the infantry are concerned.” 


Our War Cabinet was never too capable a body for any pur- 
pose, least of all for War. It originally consisted of five 

Supreme War Lords—namely, Mr. Lloyd George 
| bah "4 as the All-Highest, with Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar 

Law, Mr. Henderson, and Lord Milner as his 
colleagues. The Prime Minister was there on account of his 
personality, Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law as leading the 
“Unionist Party” in the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons respectively—though no one seems to know on what 
occasion and by what machinery Lord Curzon secured his 
Leadership. It was deemed necessary by Sir Maxwell Aitken 
(Lord Beaverbrook) and other advisers that as Mr. Lloyd George 
had broken with the “Liberal machine” he should have the 
support of its rival. The conception of a War Cabinet in- 
dependent of Caucuses would never cross the mind of a 
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Mandarin or of any one whom a Mandarin might consult. Mr. 
Henderson was included as the nominee of Labour, into whose 
ranks he gravitated from a Radical electioneering agency, not 
having ever been, we believe, “a son of toil” in the orthodox 
sense of that term. It has never been suggested that any of these 
Right Hon. Gentlemen owed their appointments to their knowledge 
of, or supposed competence in, war. It is the last question that 
is ever asked of any British War Lord. Indeed, it is keenly 
resented as an insult by every one in the neighbourhood of 
Downing Street. Alone of the Five, Lord Milner was a Minister 
on his merits and without the extraneous support of any 
“machine,” nor had he any irresistible ‘“ Parliamentary” or 
“ platform ” claims on any political Party, though it is an open 
secret that in the weeks preceding his joining the Lloyd George 
Government, Mr. Asquith had been exceedingly anxious to make 
him Food Controller—a position of potential unpopularity. Lord 
Milner was not the only man of brains in the original War 
Cabinet, because Lord Curzon was there, who admittedly possesses 
both brains and industry, but Lord Milner was the single 
Minister of judgment and serious knowledge of the vast and vital 
problems to be tackled. 


Tus Government was never a conspicuous success after its 
honeymoon, which lasted about a month. That it was not an 

even more dismal failure is mainly due to Lord 
a Milner, who is largely responsible for its very few 
achievements, while he has saved it from in- 
calculable blunders of which we know nothing, because he is 
one of those rare public men who shun the limelight and 
are always prepared to allow others the credit of anything 
they may do—so long as it is done. We can say this all 
the more freely because we have never seen eye to eye with 
Lord Milner on the main issue of our generation. Ultimately 
the Five rose to Seven. Mr. Lloyd George quarrelled with 
Mr. Henderson over Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s passport, with the 
result that the ex-Minister has degenerated into Bolshevikism. 
His place in the War Cabinet was taken by Mr. Barnes, a trusted 
and trustworthy representative of Labour, whose natural impulses 
are sound, though occasionally he allows his better judgment to 
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be overruled by inferior advice. Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, 
-- and Lord Milner have been the only constant factors in the War 
Cabinet. General Smuts was added last spring in the enthusiasm 
aroused by his early orations on Imperial issues and his robust 
declaration concerning the future of the German colonies, on 
which he appeared to have clearly and irrevocably made up his 
mind. He has proved a popular and peculiarly useful Minister, 
as upon him can always be cast any invidious task which 
might arouse a storm if undertaken by one of our home 
politicians, who could not count on such a “ good Press ” as that 
which is invariably at the service of so distinguished a visitor 
from Overseas. That the General has not grasped the wider 
European problems and the special German problem confronting 
us is self-evident from some of his more sanguine utterances, 
as also from his unfortunate patronage of the Kaiser. It is 
not unnatural that, plunging into the cross-currents of British 
politics after a life on the veldt, he should not always be able to 
gauge the mischievous persons who thrust themselves upon him 
and who usually have axes to grind of which a stranger is 


ignorant. 


THE seventh member of the War Cabinet was Sir Edward Carson, 
who was added to it when he left the Admiralty, as experience 
- had established that it lacked common sense, 
1 Edward strength of purpose, and courage. His accession 
was regarded as a tower of strength to a Government 

suffering from ignorance and indecision. It reconciled many 
wavering supporters. It was therefore stupefying to learn on 
January 22 that at the crisis of the World’s War the Seven were 
breaking up over anything so irrelevant and relatively insignificant 
as the Irish Question. But so it was. While an innocent public 
imagined that our War Lords were absorbed—like Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, whose counterparts they are—in beating the 
enemy, they had been consumed with controversy about some 
Irish Convention in Dublin which we are told is approaching the 
throes of parturition. Conceivably Sir, Edward Carson is disgusted 
with Lloyd-Georgeism, whose Cabinet he has now left as he 
previously left that of Mr. Asquith, when he had had more than 
enough of Wait /and See. Politics has become a peculiarly dirty 
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business which turns the stomach of every honest man. Naturally 
nothing of this kind appears in the published correspondence— 
it never does. Sir Edward wrote: “ My pear Prime MINIisTER,— 
When I joined your Government I had no consideration in my 
mind except the prosecution of the war, and I did not anticipate 
that the question of Irish government would be reopened during 
the war.” Nor could any one else in their senses, but then 
politicians are not like ordinary men, and prefer expending them- 
selves on this miserable Irish impasse. The only point of view 
that never receives any consideration is that of “ the predominant 
partner,” who is summoned by our “ Statesmen ” to stand aside 
while Ireland is rewarded for shirking the war and capitulating 
to Sinn-Feinism by being allowed to set up on our exposed 
flank a hostile strategic base which would always be at the 
service of the enemies of Great Britain. That is the pass to 
which we have been brought by a “ War Cabinet” of which 
Sir Edward Carson is well rid.* In a sentence in which there is 
no suspicion of irony he informs the Prime Minister that, having 
stood aloof from the proceedings of the Convention, “ it is, however, 
apparent that, whatever the results of the Convention may be, 
its proceedings may lead to a situation demanding a decision 
[our italics] by the Government on grave matters of policy in 
Ireland.” 


Srr Epwarp Carson’s position remains vacant at the hour of 
writing, presumably because the Prime Minister is unable to 
decide between the conflicting claims of the 
prea political adventurer he would prefer and the Front 
Bench hack recommended by some of his col- 
leagues. The War Cabinet as at present constituted therefore 
consists, in addition to General Smuts (who is understood to be 
an In and Out Member), of the following Five : 
Mr. Lloyd George 
Lord Curzon 
Mr. Bonar Law 
Mr. Barnes 
Lord Milner 
Would any one in their senses contend that this quintet are 
equal to the situation that now confronts them, and which their 
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laches have made infinitely graver than it need have been ? 
Are they even the best men that our poverty-stricken public life 
can produce? Does Lord Curzon embody the highest wisdom, 
the loftiest purpose, and the indomitable courage of his Peers ? 
If so, Heaven help them—and us. Is Mr. Bonar Law the best 
the Commons House of Parliament can contribute to our Councils 
in a fight to the death between Democracy and Autocracy ? 
Does any one believe that these admirable and amiable personages, 
to whom we all wish well in every relation of life, and whose 
position would have remained unchallenged had the piping times 
of peace continued, are capable of prosecuting really vigorous 
war as it should be waged, with all our resources—moral, intel- 
lectual, and material, as well as strategical? Are they equal to 
reconstructing the New Europe that should arise on the ruins of 
the old? Are they not far more likely to become “ rattled” in 
pursuance of a titanic task obviously beyond their grasp, and in 
such a mood to plunge prematurely into perilous negotiations, 
or to walk into the first trap baited for them by a cunning enemy, 
as they have already tried to do ? 


We regard the British Empire as more than a match for the 
German Empire, owing to the superior individuality of its 
Sahni inhabitants, but it bears too heavy a burden in 

pitting Party Leaders against the Great General 
Staff of Germany on the latter’s chosen terrain. We 
acknowledge that “on the floor of the House” or on the 
platform, Marshal von Hindenburg would not have the ghost of 
a dog’s chance against the Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, while General 
Ludendorff would be knocked out every time by the Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston, K.G. But on “the stricken field” it is otherwise, 
and the massed, disciplined, and organized patriotism of Germany, 
under the leadership of men who have never thought of anything 
but war, enjoys greater advantages than we are justified in giving 
over the disorganized British democracy, led by men who have 
only thought of peace, and in the fourth year of the war hanker 
after Home Rule. There is not one debater among the German 
War Lords, but there are several men capable of deciding war 
problems. Our War Cabinet consists of debaters, who find decision 
almost a physical pain, and tell us in terms that they evade 
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important issues in order “‘ to avoid controversy.” We warn our 
politicians that they run immense risks in sacrificing every other 
consideration to maintain their own monopoly of power. There 
is not one serious student of war in the War Cabinet, not a sailor, 
not a European soldier, not one man of business, nor a scientist, 
very little knowledge of the things that matter, and not too much 
sense. Is this fair on the People, who have given of their best 
ungrudgingly and without stint, and are prepared to go on, but 
whose distrust of the Politicians has now reached a sufficient 
pitch to be discussed in Downing Street, where it is misread, like 
other signs of the times? Some Politicians evidently imagine 
that they can still save their bacon by intrigue. Rather than 
surrender one jot or tittle of their importance, rather than share 
their power, they encourage their journalistic janizaries to seek 
scapegoats for their own failings among the soldiers, and by 
disseminating the grotesque suggestion that if Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir William Robertson were more amenable to Downing 
Street and more eager to execute its wild-cat schemes, we should 
already be over the Rhine and heading for the Spree. That 
they should find journalists ready to lend themselves to such 
dirty work only serves to show that Ministers have succeeded in 
demoralizing the Press, as they have poisoned our public life, by 
the lavish distribution of Honours. 


Some of our readers may be disposed to reply, “ It is always easy 
to criticize. Every Government, being composed of human 

beings, is bound to make mistakes, this Govern- 
a ment like the others, but at least it is better than 

those that have gone before, nor can any present- 
able alternative be suggested. The National Review is never 
satisfied. It was equally displeased with the original Asquith 
regime as with the subsequent Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition of 
May 1915, and now denounces the ‘ National’ Government 
formed by Mr. Lloyd George in December 1916. What do 
you propose?” A fair and forcible criticism. All we ask 
is that the Parliamentarians should follow the example of other 
sections of the community—who have made immense sacri- 
fices in the war—by making the very small sacrifice. (in the 
interests of the nation and Empire as well as of the Parliamentary 
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system to which they are devoted) of temporarily effacing 
themselves to the point of allowing the war to be run by men 
who may be presumed to know something about it. Except 
for the brief interlude when Lord Kitchener was in Whitehall, 
both Army and Navy have been practically excluded from our 
Government, as is shown by the fact that at the present moment 
neither the Navy—habitually described in eloquent speeches as 
“our all in all ”’—nor the Admiralty are directly represented in 
the War Cabinet, which makes all the supreme decisions. The 
same remark applies to the Army and the War Office, as also to 
the Foreign Office, which is the next most important Department. 
The result is chaos, though we admit a civilian-controlled chaos, 
which is alleged to be the grand desideratum. The personnel of 
the War Cabinet are familiar to all of us. We are perfectly com- 
petent to appraise their value and to estimate their efficiency. 
And we say that so far from being the fittest men for the 
business in hand—which is beating the Germans, not Home Rule, 
nor Welsh Disestablishment, nor Land Values, nor Tariff Reform 
—most of them are among the least fit. For one thing, they 
lack the necessary moral, which means that at some moment 
of discouragement they might sell the pass without even being 
aware of what they were doing. We are misgoverned by Peace 
Politicians. War demands something different, and we shall not 
be content until we get it, however “ unreasonable ” we may seem 
to the Back Numbers of Westminster and Whitehall, who don’t 
mind when or where the country runs on the rocks so long as 
they are at the helm. 


ALTHOUGH the Navy vehemently disapproved the Press campaign 
against the Admiralty, of which Sir John Jellicoe was so long the 

objective, there was a widespread feeling outside 
hare the the ranks of those who may be termed “ Naval 

Mandarins ” in favour of considerable changes in 
Whitehall. Admiral Jellicoe is a great sailor who has rendered 
conspicuous service to his country, which we should indeed be 
ungrateful to underrate. The more we learn of his command of 
the Grand Fleet, which was his creation, as was also the school he 
left as a legacy to the nation, the more we appreciate and admire. 
In the early days of the war this mighty machine alone stood 
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between England—to say nothing of Europe—and catastrophe. 
It was not a Battle-cruiser Squadron, it was our “all in all,” and 
it does not lie with civilians staying comfortably at home, however 
omniscient, to pass judgment on its strategy or its tactics, though 
serious naval students are fully entitled to their opinions provided 
they know all the facts. The same observation applies to the 
Battle of Jutland, with the details of which we are imperfectly 
acquainted. Sir John Jellicoe on relinquishing his position as 
First Lord obtains a Peerage, which is one of the few recent 
peerages that have been earned. He carries into his retirement 
the regard and affection of every one who has ever served with 
him or under him, as well as the gratitude of his country for 
saving us from the fate of Belgium. He is succeeded by Admiral 
Wemyss, a highly capable and extremely popular officer, whose 
appointment, however, aroused some surprise at sea, but who 
can rely on the whole-hearted and devoted backing of a great 
Service in his frightful responsibilities, while his friends profess 
the utmost confidence as to his success. The change coincides 
with a considerable promotion of younger men, and Sir Eric 
Geddes as First Lord—who has the supreme merit of not being a 
professional politician—is to be congratulated on the unhurried 
but effective manner in which he is carrying on. 


At long last the Admiralty is to have a serious War Staff. The 
war is taking very heavy toll of the Mercantile Marine, as is © 
coming home to the Man in the Street and the 
woman in the food queue. The Government has 
made matters much worse and provoked gratuitous exasperation 
by the perfectly fatuous manner in which members of the War 
Cabinet have treated the war and by their blind refusal to look 
ahead. It was only the other day that one of these Infallibles 
was announcing that not only were the Germans beaten, but 
that they knew they were beaten, while another followed up 
this portentous gaffe by informing the House of Commons 
(November 19) that as “ five submarines” had been conveniently 
destroyed two days before his peroration “as to the submarine 
I have no further fears.”” There can be no hope of any sense being 
knocked into such heads. The weekly sinkings of British ships 
of over 1600 tons speak for themselves—with their steady average 


Submarines 
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of eight or nine—while not less eloquent is the food shortage, 
aggravated by the delay in compulsory rationing. Our losses 
are all the more serious because every one increases the strain 
on the surviving ships and adds immeasurably to the anxieties 
of our protectors, especially the smaller craft of the Navy, such 
as destroyers and patrol-boats, which have suffered severely of 
late. Of their vigilance, extraordinary efficiency, hardships, and 
sufferings our stay-at-homes know nothing. We have never 
had nearly enough destroyers or fast light cruisers, and are 
paying and shall continue to pay the penalty of this neglect, 
which explains occasional “raids” on convoys, which give 
some journalists “the jumps” and afford Members of Parlia- 
ment who have never done anything for the country a 
pretext for sniping our sailors. We wish some of these mischief- 
makers could have a spell in a destroyer in the North Sea 
during a northerly gale on cold food without even a hot cup 
of tea. There would not be much left of them. Surely the 
political and journalistic worlds might be better employed in 
interesting themselves in the well-being of our guardians and in 
doing what they can to show that they are not entirely unmindful 
of the cheerful endurance and the untiring watchfulness of these 
great-hearted men whose shoe-latchets they are not worthy to 
unloose. There is another neglected duty. We should long since 
have supported the Mercantile Marine by formally proclaiming 
the policy of punishing Germany for their wholesale murder, 
though we admit it were useless for those to announce such 
intention whom the enemy knew would run away from it. Any 
Man could do it, but where is he? In the front trench, not on 
the Front Bench. 


THERE has been one eminently satisfactory naval operation of 
which the public is allowed to know—there are probably ten or 
twenty others known only to our mystery-mongers. 
After prolonged inactivity the redoubtable Goeben 
and Breslau—under German command—ventured 
through the Dardanelles on January 20, and sank two monitors 
in Kusa Bay, but being most gallantly engaged by two destroyers, 
H.MS. Inzard in the first instance and H.M.S. Tigress, were 
manceuvred into our minefield, where the Breslau was sunk, while 
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the huge Goeben struggled into the Dardanelles, where she 
grounded, and was alleged to remain under bombardment. It 
is no insignificant political event, and one which cannot be con- 
cealed from Constantinople. 


Honours Lists under Mr. Lloyd George bear a strong family 
resemblance to Honours Lists under Mr. Asquith, although when 

the change of Government took place enthusiasts 

encouraged us to expect an improvement here, as 

in so many other respects where there has been 
none. The late Prime Minister clearly lacked that “ imagination ” 
with which his successor was supposed to be endowed. But when 
we open the huge budget of New Year Honours we note the same 
political hacks promoted to the Peerage, the Privy Council, and 
the Baronetage, with a few names of distinction thrown in as 
dust for the public. We also note an increasing and regrettable 
tendency on the part of writers of all kinds to make themselves 
ridiculous by becoming Knights—Baronetcies apparently being 
beyond their reach. Needless to say, the same exclusion of the 
Fighting Men from Hereditary Honours which made so bad an 
impression during the Asquith regime prevails to-day. Any one 
whose political support can be of the smallest use to Mr. Lloyd 
George can have practically anything—especially if he be a 
journalist. No one else counts. Conceivably the Prime Minister, 
as a good Democrat, may be hoping to sweep away the whole 
thing by excess. He is going the right way to work, though 
we regret that he should have meanwhile spread the disease 
to the gentler sex, which will now suffer the same demoraliza- 
tion as males. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF THE VATICAN 


““ Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre!” 


An apology might well be exacted for venturing to preface any 
article treating of the political attitude of the Vatican towards 
the present world-struggle by so familiar a quotation from the 
greatest of Italian poets; were it not that Dante’s famous lines 
bear as pregnant a significance and point to as deep a moral 
to-day as they did in the far-off century in which they were 
written. For many years it has been the fashion to assume that 
the Papacy had practically abandoned all claims to a temporal 
or political jurisdiction except of a character purely formal and 
official. It has been argued that ever since the inclusion in the 
kingdom of Italy of the former States of the Church, and the 


- conversion of Rome into the seat of Government of the Italian 


monarchy, the new order of things, both social, political, and, 
last but not least, economic, had developed so rapidly, not only 
_ in Italy, but in the world generally, that the Vatican itself had 
recognized that a restitution of its temporal possessions and civil 
dominion would prove to be rather an embarrassment than an 
advantage. It has been asserted, and not unjustly, that the loss 
of its temporal sovereignty and territories was in fact a gain to 
the spiritual influence of the Holy See, inasmuch as the spiritual 
prerogatives and duties of the Pope could be exercised more 
freely and more efficaciously when dissociated from any suspicions 
of political or mundane aspirations. 

We may believe that Dante shared in this conviction, and 
- that his lament over the fatal gift of Constantine was directly 
inspired by a prophetic vision of the contradictions it would create. 
Whether, had he lived three centuries later and learned the 
falseness of the pretences upon which the supposed gift was 
based, he would not, rather, have sympathized with the Em- 
peror instead of labelling him as the reckless donor of a gift 
fraught with evil consequences, is another matter. 

It is not easy to understand the grounds upon which this 
supposed renunciation onthe part of the Holy See of its temporal 
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jurisdiction has been founded. Even within the walls of the 
Vatican itself it is not uncommon to find ecclesiastics and officers 
of the Papal Court who will assert that a restoration of the 
temporal power is no longer regarded as coming within the range 
of practical politics, and that it is now little more than a dream 
indulged in by an antiquated minority. The same opinion is 
expressed, undoubtedly with greater sincerity, by countless 
ecclesiastics of all grades and of all nations who stand outside 
and apart from the atmosphere of the Vatican, and by probably 
the majority of the more authoritative among contemporary 
Catholic writers. It may reasonably be doubted, however, 
whether this assertion of a virtual abandonment of the desire 
for the restoration, at any rate in part, of the status quo ante 
be not prompted rather by an increasing recognition of the evils, 
past and present, entailed upon religious faith generally by the 
* oift ’ so unjustly attributed to the first Christian Cesar than 
by any acceptable evidence of a similar recognition on the part 
of the Roman Curia itself. 

It must be remembered that, since 1870, no year has passed 
without an official reclamation of the temporal prerogatives, and 
a protest against the existing temporal conditions of the Papacy, 
being addressed to the world by the Popes; and the contention 
that these protests represent a mere traditional formality—a 
species of pontifical beating of the bounds—casts a reflection 
of triviality on the Vatican which it is far from deserving. As 
a matter of fact, the restoration of any portion of territories 
which by the will of the Italian people were reincorporated with 
Italy, is a question which concerns the Italians only—and they 
do not admit that any such question exists. That the re- 
possession of a strip of Italian soil and of a port on the Tyrrhene 
Sea could in any way add to the liberty and comp'ete political 
independence actually enjoyed by the Holy See, is obviously 
an absurd proposition. It is not in the civil administration of 
a petty principality either within or beyond Italian frontiers 
that the political status and the political independence of the 
Vatican are, or ever could be, vested; nor, indeed, does the 
history of the Papacy teach us that any real independence, 
either political or spiritual, ever accrued to it even during the 
many centuries when it was in full enjoyment of the temporal 
sovereignty ard jurisdiction it had acquired by anything but 
spiritual means. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any more complete 
state of independence, both spiritual and political, than that 
enjoyed by the Holy See under the Law of Guarantees, which 
has ever been consistently and even rigidly respected by the 
Royal Government in Italy. The myth of the “ Prisoner of the 
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Vatican,’ which the late Cardinal Manning did not scruple to 
countenance, and which has been exploited in all countries by 
what may be termed Vaticanist Catholics, has long ceased to 
enjoy credit except among the less liberal and enlightened of the 
Roman Catholic communities beyond the confines of Italy. 
It is more than probable that the late Mr. Thomas Cook and his 
invaluable organization have been not the least efficacious among 
those instruments which have contributed towards the exploding 
of a peculiarly silly and mischievous fable that has certainly 
cast more discredit upon its authors and its dupes than upon the 
Italian Government and nation. The tourist admitted to the 
Papal functions in St. Peter’s, or to the more private ceremonies 
within the precincts of the Vatican, carries away with him no 
impressions of a persecuted prisoner, but rather recollections of 
an independent sovereign, surrounded by his Court and by the 
ambassadors of other sovereigns, and housed in the most mag- 
nificent palace in the world. The average tourist, perhaps, does 
not know that he is assisting, not merely at an outward display 
of a sovereignty which is at once spiritual and political, but 
that he is pat for the nonce a visitor to a seat of Government 
which, although situated in the Italian capital, enjoys every 
right and every privilege accorded by custom and by inter- 
national law to foreign States. Were any proof needed of the 
entire independence of the Vatican, and the scrupulous respect 
for that independence manifested by the Italian Government, 
we have only to recall the circumstances under which the election 
to the Papal throne of the present Pontiff, Benedict XV, was 
carried out. That complete liberty of action, both spiritual and 
political, has been acknowledged even by the Vatican. But it is 
no uncommon thing to read in clerical journals and pamphlets 
statements which would lead those ignorant of the true relations 
between the Italian Government and the Holy See to believe 
that not only is the personal liberty. of the Pope limited to the 
precincts of the Vatican, but that even his official correspondence 
is subject to the control of the Italian Government. So far as 
the personal liberty of the Pontiff is concerned, it is open to him 
to leave the precincts of the Vatican whenever he elects to do so. 
The official postal, telegraphic, and other services of communica- 
tion between the Vatican and the outside world are not, and 
cannot be, subjected to any charges, control, or censorship on 
the part of the Italian State ; while all imported goods for the 
use of the Papal palaces and official establishments directly 
connected with the Government of the Holy See are exempt 
from customs duties. 

The Italian Government, then, loyally respects the con- 
ditions “originally laid down by the Law of Guarantees, and 
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considers itself and the Italian nation to be bound by that law, 
notwithstanding the fact that it has never been officially ac- 
cepted by the Vatican. The contention so persistently advanced 
by the Holy See that the Law of Guarantees is in point of fact 
no guarantee of its political or even of its spiritual independence 
and liberty, since, being an Italian and not an international 
measure, it might at any time be revoked by the Italian parlia- 
ment, can scarcely be regarded as a serious one. The Papacy is 
nothing if not an Italian institution, intimately associated with 
the national history, and deriving its social and spiritual in- 
fluences far more directly from the ancient Latin religious cults 
than it would be at all disposed to admit. It is no doubt 
true that a revolution which upset the Italian monarchy might, 
and probably would, upset and revoke not only the Law of 
Guarantees, but also that primary clause of the Italian Con- 
stitution which declares the Roman Catholic religion to be the 
national religion of the kingdom. The reader must be left to 
judge, therefore, whether the policy of the Vatican in declining 
to accept the Law of Guarantees has been a policy dictated by 
any desire to range itself on the side of the Italian Constitution, 
which places as the first of its clauses the declaration to which 
reference has just been made; or whether it has not, rather, 
been dictated by an animosity towards the Italian kingdom 
which would welcome even a revolution in the hopes that such 
an upheaval would result in the interference of foreign Powers 
with the object of reinstating the Holy See in the possession of 
at all events a portion of its temporal dominions. It is at least 
remarkable that whenever circumstances have seemed to point 
to a closer and more intimate understanding between the Vatican 
and the Italian Government—apart from that modus vivendi 
which is, of course, essential to both—a fresh proclamation, 
official or semi-official, of its wrongs, and of the curtailment of 
its independence owing to the loss of the temporal possessions, 
has almost invariably emanated from the Popes with as little 
delay as possible. 

At the outbreak of the war, in 1914, the Holy See declared 
its neutrality. The very fact of such a declaration being possible 
pointed directly and obviously to the unquestioning recognition 
on the part of the world in general of the political status of the 
Vatican. From the spiritual Head of no other religious de- 
nomination, Christian or otherwise, could a declaration of 
neutrality in an armed struggle between the nations be regarded 
as anything else but an arrogant and impertinent absurdity. 
Such a declaration, however, on the part of the Holy See, in so 
far as it was a declaration of political neutrality, was not only 
logical, but even obligatory. The fall of the Temporal Power 
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did not, as so many Protestants both in this and other countries 
fondly believed, by any means imply the fall of the political 
power of the Papacy. The Vatican continued to maintain 
official diplomatic and political intercourse with foreign States, 
and, of course, continues to do so at the present moment. This 
fact alone would justify the right of the Pope to assume and 
to declare a political neutrality in any contest, armed or other- 
wise, between foreign States and peoples. But—and here we are 
confronted by a problem which has scarcely, perhaps, claimed 
the attention it merits—the right to declare neutrality pre- 
supposes the right to declare war. The fall of the Temporal 
Power of the Popes was not accompanied by a refusal on the 
part of the Catholic and other States to maintain diplomatic 
representatives at the Vatican and to receive Papal ambassadors 
and official envoys. Thus the Vatican continued to enjoy the 
status of a political entity, and the Pope that of the head of a 
political Government; while the moral and political results to 
the world and to the Church of the pretended gift of Constantine, 
so greatly deplored by Dante in the thirteenth century, were 
not averted by the event of 1870. War, however, may be waged 
otherwise than by armed levies and material weapons. It may 
be waged with moral weapons ; and this last method of warfare 
is certainly the more insidious of the two. 

It is this method of moral warfare which the Vatican has 
invariably employed against Great Britain whenever British 
armies have been engaged in fighting a foe. We need go no 
further back in history than to the two South African wars for 
evidence of the moral support given by the Vatican, through its 
Press and through its agents in all countries, to the campaign of 
calumny against Britain so assiduously fostered in Germany, and 
encouraged by the Kaiser himself in his famous telegram to 
President Kruger. Readers of this Review may perhaps recollect 
that the present writer endeavoured at the time to call attention 
to the violent abuse of England, and to the scurrilous calumnies 
against British humanity and military honour, published, un- 
rebuked by the Vatican, in the Italian clerical organs. 

Assuredly, however, we need no more conclusive evidence of 
the traditional and, it may be added, historical political hostility 
of the Vatican to our country than that furnished by the so- 
called neutrality of the Holy See in this present world-war. 
Space does not admit of quotations from that vast flood of 
printed matter, journalistic and otherwise, with which Italy, 
Spain, Holland, and all the neutral countries were flooded 
nnmediately after the outbreak of the war, and within a few days 
(in the case of Italy) of the declaration of “‘ neutrality ” on the 
part of the Vatican—matter which was nothing short of indecent 
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in its virulent abuse of England and her Allies, and in its flagrant 
distortion of facts. Even Belgium was not spared. On the 
contrary, it was held up to ridicule and to obloquy for having 
dared to oppose German military aims. But it was not only 
through the printing press that this flood of almost hysterical 
calumny against the Entente, and especially against England, 
was circulated. The highest officials of the Papal Court, both 
ecclesiastical and lay, vied with each other in abusing Great 
Britain and the British, and openly declared their hopes and 
convictions that the Kaiser and his troops would soon be in 
Paris, and, in due course, in London. It is true that much the 
same attitude has been u deplorable feature among the so-called 
aristocrazia in Rome, Florence, Naples and in others of the lead- 
ing cities, and this not only in the “ Black” or clerical families, 
But in the ranks of both the “ Black” and the “ White” Parties 
it must be remembered that there exist many families intimately 
associated with Austria and Germany by ties of blood and, what 
is far more influential, by financial and other business interests. 
In both sections of the Italian aristocrazia, however, the atti- 
tude assumed by the present Pope, himself a member of that 
class, has undoubtedly had a great influence, and has formed a 
convenient excuse for conniving in every possible way in the 
propaganda which has never ceased to be carried on in favour 
of the Central Empires and of their political and military aims. 
Fortunately for Italy, her so-called aristocracy in no way re- 
presents the Italian nation. Entirely and completely out of 
touch with the Italian people—reactionary and egoistic—it has 
ceased to command anything but the aversion and contempt, 
as a class, of the middle and lower orders. It must be understood, 
of course, that, as in all classes in all countries, there are many 
exceptions to the general rule also among the Italian aristocracy ; 
and it would be extremely unfair not to recognize that the present 
war-—as did the recent war with Turkey in the Tripolitania—has 
afforded numerous and brilliant examples of such exceptions. 
But how little real influence the Italian upper class, either 
“ Black ” or “ White,” possesses in the country was very clearly 
shown in its impotence to persuade the nation to preserve that 
neutrality, so ardently desired by Germany and Austria and by 
the Vatican. Directly it became evident that under no circum- 
stances would the Italian people take up arms on the side of the 
two Emperors, every pressure was exerted in order to secure 
maintenance of the neutrality to the end of the war. Fortunately, 
again, for Italy, the monarchy is largely dissociated in the popular 
mind from the aristocrazia, and is regarded as a popular in- 
stitution-——a point of view which the present Sovereigns have 
done much to strengthen from the very commencement of their 
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reign, and never more nobly and indefatigably than during this 
war. 

The declaration of neutrality towards the present conflict 
declared by the Vatican was, as has been shown, the assertion of 
an indisputable right on the part of the Holy See in its position, 
officially recognized, as an independent sovereign State endowed 
with the privilege of sending and receiving diplomatic agents to 
and from other States. But, as indeed has been too evident, the 
complex nature of the Vatican as an institution claiming at the. 
same time extraordinary and unique spiritual domination and 
authority rendered inevitable a contradiction between its political 
aims and aspirations and its spiritual duties and responsibilities. 
As a matter of fact, not a fortnight had passed after the German 
violation of Belgium when the late Pope Pius X became bitterly 
conscious that the political neutrality imposed upon him had 
already led to a position incompatible with his own lofty con- 
ceptions of his spiritual mission and his duties towards Christian 
humanity and civilization as Head of the Catholic Church. If 
the assurances of a patriotic Italian ecclesiastic who was on 
specially intimate terms with the late Pontiff, and who had 
constant access to his presence, may be taken, it would appear 
that Pius X was so convinced of the false position in which he 
‘found himself, and so persuaded that his high spiritual office 
would have to be sacrificed to the exigencies of temporal politics, 
that, already ill, he prayed that a speedy death might release 
him from it. His prayer was quickly answered—so quickly, 
indeed, that his demise might almost be taken as another justifi- 
cation of the French complaint that le bon Dieu est devenu Boche 
—and with his disappearance from the scene German influence 
in the Vatican reigned supreme. The “peasant”? from the 
Veneto, to whom the trappings of a sovereign were intolerably 
burdensome, the saint whose conception of his spiritual office 
scorned temporal display, was succeeded by the Genoese aristocrat 
whose first care was to restore the pomp and circumstance of a 
royal Court, whose dream was to play the part of arbitrator of 
the destinies of Europe and to be indeed 21 Papa-Re. 

From the moment that Monsignor della Chiesa ascended the 
Papal throne, the so-called neutrality of the Vatican was directed 
into one channel only. The spiritual neutrality, indeed, had never 
existed—could never exist, as Pius X well knew; since how can 
@ spiritual neutrality exist towards right and wrong, towards 
good and evil, towards true civilization and a savagery all the 
more savage for being scientific ? It is true, however, that there 
is a spirituality of evil as well as a spirituality of good. But 
it is not our object here to discuss the spiritual attitude of 
Benedict XV and his advisers towards the unspeakable outrages 
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committed on civilization and humanity by the Kaiser and his 
confederates. Notwithstanding all that the apologists for the 
Vatican may say, be they clerical or lay, the world in general 
will never forget certain indisputable facts. It will never forget 
that, beyond vague and general platitudes deploring warfare 
and condemning atrocities, of which he implied that all the 
belligerents were equally guilty, no word of condemnation, no 
threat of spiritual and ecclesiastical penalties, was ever directed 
by the Pope against the perpetrators of the atrocious deeds 
committed in Belgium, in France, in Serbia, Rumania, Russia, 
and Armenia, and on the seas. Although signed evidence of the 
most unimpeachable nature was repeatedly furnished to the 
Vatican—some of it by diplomatists and others personally known. 
to the present writer—nothing but a vague and general con- 
demnation of such deeds could be elicited. The Pope sheltered 
himself behind the plea that he had only heard one side of the 
story. There was no other to hear. 
Ha The world will not forget that another excuse for the Papal 
silence—or, rather, for the Papal renunciation of spiritual pre- 
rogatives—was to the effect that the Pope, being the spiritual 
Father of Catholics fighting in the ranks of all the belligerents, 
any condemnation oe pecs ty than a general condemnation of 
deliberate acts of inhumanity would be invidious. To all but 
the most fanatical of Vaticanist Roman Catholics the insincerity 
and, indeed, the cynicism of such an excuse was apparent. So 
illogical an argument struck directly at the spiritual position of 
the Head of the Catholic Church ; and uncovered the fact, obvious 
from the first to all thoughtful individuals, that the political 
neutrality imposed upon the Pope by circumstances of a purely 
worldly nature created at the same time a paralysis of those 
spiritual powers and influences invested in him as Vicar of Christ 
upon earth. It must be remembered that this remarkable excuse 
for not departing from a vague and general condemnation of 
atrocities and inhumanity unequalled in the history of warfare 
among civilized nations was promulgated from the Vatican itself 
at a time when reports, officially drawn up, signed by unim- 
achable witnesses both ecclesiastical and lay, of the deeds 
eing committed by the German armies acting under the orders 
of the Hohenzollerns and their confederates, were being constantly 
presented to the Vatican, not by unofficial or irresponsible 
persons, but through duly accredited diplomatic and ecclesiastical 
channels. No charges of a similar nature were, or could be, 
brought to the Pope’s consideration against the British, French, 
or Russian belligerents which could be so supported. Benedict XV 
is, undoubtedly, the spiritual Father of hundreds of thousands 
of British, French, and Belgian Catholics, who were and are 
fighting cleanly and honourably in the war; but he is also the 
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spiritual Father of the immense majority of Austrians and of 
considerably more than a third of the population of Germany 
—-spiritual children whose monstrous and shameful acts he has 
not ventured specifically to condemn or chastise. 

The world will not forget, too, that no word of condemnation, 
nor even of reproof, came from the Head of Christendom when 
the Kaiser openly incited his Moslem allies to raise a “ Holy 
War” throughout the East against the Christian nations he 
sought to destroy. But why recapitulate these matters? They 
belong to the province of that spiritual neutrality of the Holy 
See towards good and evil which never did, nor ever could, exist 
save as a direct and logical consequence of a political power, 
owing its ~~ to forgery and superstitious fraud. It is, rather, 
with the political neutrality of the Vatican that we are con- 
cerned in these pages. 

That the unsympathetic attitude—not to describe it by any 
stronger term—of the Vatican towards this country in the earlier 
stages of the war was obvious to our then political leaders is 
evident from the fact that it was considered necessary to send 
a special diplomatic Mission to the Pope for the duration of 
hostilities. The reason officially put forth for this departure 
from the ordinary procedure was to the effect that the Vatican 
was not sufficiently well informed as to the true causes of the war 
and as to the objects of Great Britain in having entered it. To 
those acquainted with the ample means of information on all 
subjects—political, economic, and even social—at the disposal 
of the Vatican, a smile may, perhaps, be pardoned at the idea that 
it was not as well Sabamned on all political subjects connected 
with the outbreak of the war as our own Foreign Office. With 
the exception of Belgium and Russia, none of the allied nations 
maintained official diplomatic relations with the Holy See, and 
neither France nor, subsequently, Italy considered it to be at all 
necessary to resume such relations. The United States, which 
embrace a very large and a very influential Catholic population, 
have not felt 1t incumbent upon them to be diplomatically re- 
presented at the Vatican, nor to enlighten the Holy See as to 
their motives for waging war on the Central Empires. Great 
Britain, then, is practically the only Great Power among the Allies 
which has thought it necessary to recognize and, by recognizing, 
to confirm the pretensions of the Vatican to be regarded as a 
political State. It is not a little significant that the nomination 
of a British Envoy to the Holy See has in no way modified the 
existing political situation. It has not been able to prevent 
Roman Catholic influences in Ireland, in Canada, and, quite 
recently, in Australia from seeking to impede in every way the 
military contributions from those countries to the British Im- 
perial armies in the field. It has elicited from Benedict XV no 
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direct condemnation of Austro-German methods of warfare, but 
merely reiterations of a general condemnation of those methods, 
and of the war itself, which might equally apply to all the 
belligerents.* That either the British or any other of the Allied 
Governments has ever sought to compromise the legitimate 
Taping neutrality of the Pope by endeavouring to extract from 

im an opinion as to what nation, or nations, were responsible 
for the war is, of course, an absurd contention ; nevertheless, it 
is a contention which the clerical organs in every country, 
England not excepted, have not scrupled or hesitated to advance 
in explanation of Benedict XV’s conception of neutrality. 

The present writer was in Italy at the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, and remained there uninterruptedly until the spring of 
1917. For reasons which it is unnecessary to specify here, he 
was in a position to follow very closely and very intimately 
practically every ramification of the pro-German and anti- 
British propaganda in Italy, in every part of the Italian kingdom, 
and in every class of the Italian people. That the Vatican has 
done nothing to discountenance that propaganda, and that it 
has in many ways deliberately encouraged it, cannot be doubted 
or denied by any one really cognizant of its methods and workings. 
That the more prominent among the clerical organs considerably 
modified their tone after the establishment of a British diplomatic 
Envoy to the Holy See must not be denied. But this modification 
by no means extended to the less responsible journals, which 
have a larger circulation in the Italian provinces than the official 
or semi-official organs of the Vatican; neither did it diminish 
the flood of pamphlets, reviews, and scurrilous illustrated papers 
and leaflets issued under the auspices of clerical agencies which 
were in their turn financed by German money. Whatever dimi- 
nution has occurred in these anti-British and anti-Ally publications 
has been due, not to the Vatican, but to the censorship by the 
Italian Government. Since the entry of Italy into the war, the 
military hospitals have been, and are, used as centres of a clan- 
destine propaganda conducted by ladies and other agents of the 
clerical party which has had for its object the conclusion of a 
separate and premature peace on the German lines advocated 
so clearly and so unmistakably by Benedict XV. The part 
played by these secret propagandists, sometimes acting in collusion 
with the “ official” group of the Socialist Party (which must not 
be confused with the patriotic and entirely anti-German “ re- 
formed” Socialist Party), in bringing about the recent grave 
menace to Italy and to the cause of the Allies, is well known to 
all who have friends among the rank and file of the Italian armies. 

* The recent outrages committed on the population and monuments of Padua 


have, at last, elicited from Benedict XV a condemnation, addressed to the Rulers of 
the Central Empires, of such methods of warfare. 
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It must not, however, be imagined that the Italian military 
chaplains, or the great bulk of the Italian ecclesiastics of all 
grades, are necessarily implicated in this political propaganda. 
They stand apart and aloof from Vaticanism and its neutrality ; 
as, indeed, do such members of the Clerical Party in the Italian 
Parliament as Signor Meda, whose recent speech in the Chamber 
showed how an Italian Catholic can, unlike the average British 
convert to Catholicism, differ completely from the political 
attitude of the Vatican. It is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
our converts to the Roman Church in this country think it 
necessary always to adopt a defensive position that they are 
apt to be violently Ultramontane, and to regard all criticism or 
condemnation of the political actions of the Pope as a direct 
attack upon their religious faith and tenets. It is a position 
that, so far as they are able to understand it—which is very 
little—causes considerable wonder and, if the truth may be told, 
amusement to the majority of continental Catholics. 

The apologists for the Papal interpretation of the term 
neutrality, among whom we must enumerate Benedict XV himself, 
have endeavoured to explain away the vagueness and generality 
of the condemnations hesitatingly launched from time to time 
against acts of deliberate inhumanity in warfare. They have 
told us that the Pope has repeatedly protested publicly against 
such acts; but they have not succeeded, nor could they succeed, 
in pointing to any one occasion in which he has publicly asso- 
ciated the rulers of the Central Empires with the monstrous 
atrocities of which they alone have been guilty. They have, 
on the contrary, carefully explained to the world that the Pope’s 
neutrality, both political and spiritual, forbade him to take such 
a step. The Vatican, in fact, has “no official knowledge” of such 
deeds, and can therefore only condemn them in the abstract ! 

If, as in the case of the present writer, who may legitimately 
claim to be in touch with Italian political and social matters, and 
to be cognizant of what is going on in Italy, an Englishman 
endeavours to call attention in the British Press to the fact that 
ever since the commencement of the war a violent anti-British 
and pro-German propaganda, largely carried on through clerical 
channels, has been suffered to be undertaken throughout the 
Italian kingdom unchecked by any definite or practical con- 
demnation on the part of the Vatican, our British convert-apolo- 
~~ of Benedict XV immediately accuse him of attacking the 

oman Catholic religion. These apologists, both clerical and lay, 
represent, it is true, not Catholicism, but Vaticanism ; and their 
disloyalty, conscious or unconscious, to their country’s cause 
is confuted and redeemed by the splendid loyalty and devotion 
of the thousands of British Catholics in the trenches. 

It is not, however, worth while to discuss the mental attitude 
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of the British convert-apologist of Vatican neutrality, however 
much we may deplore the fact that such persons are, quite un- 
consciously as a rule, playing into the hands of the bitterest enemy 
their country has ever had—to wit, Germany. It is only necessary 
to refer to the Pope’s Peace proposals in order to recognize that 
the so-called neutrality of the Vatican is no neutrality at all; 
since, were these proposals carried into effect, they would, as 
they were intended to do, pave the way for the fulfilment of 
German aspirations, thus rendering fruitless all the sacrifices of 
lives and treasure devoted by Great Britain and her Allies to 
the crushing of militarism, and ensuring at no distant date the 
outbreak of another and even more terrible war, in which this 
country might well find itself without a single ally. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the details of the Peace proposals of 
Benedict XV. They have been discussed so fully, and so im- 
partially, and with such respectful recognition of the spiritual 
prerogatives of their author, that any further examination of them 
here would be superfluous. That they were intended to create 
among the war-worn populations of the British Empire and its 
Allies a desire to secure peace, not at any price, but at a German 
price, is beyond question. They were followed, moreover, by 
letters to divers Bishops, such as the Bishop of Valence in France, 
which were to all intents and purposes incitements towards the 
making of a separate peace by the popular will of the French 
and other peoples. 

It will be remembered that when the Pope issued his famous 
Peace Note in September last, the universal opinion in all the 
Allied nations, and even in certain of the neutral nations, regarding 
his proposals was to the effect that they were inspired from 
Berlin and Vienna. So unanimous, indeed, was this criticism 
that the Vatican found it necessary to make an official statement 
wherein it was declared that the Holy Father, in drawing up the 
Note in question, had acted solely on his own initiative, and had 
not consulted with any of the belligerent Powers as to its 
suggestions. 

It is not a little difficult to reconcile this statement with that 
recently made by the Pope himself in his customary Christmas 
discourse to the Cardinals. On that occasion, Benedict XV, if 
his words have been rightly reported in the Italian, British, and 
French Press, while lamenting the failure of his efforts to restore 
peace to the world, observed that he had based those efforts on 
the suggestions of some of the Great Powers among the belligerent 
nations. This remarkable admission would appear to have 
escaped the attention of the British public; although it has not 
escaped that of the Italians and the French. 

t would be interesting to learn the names of the Great Powers 
who offered the suggestions on which, presumably, the most 
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important of the Pope’s Peace proposals rested. So far a ste 

resent writer is aware, no word of admission, or of denial, of 
fareiiie offered such a basis to the Pope for his proposals has 
come from any of the Governments of the nations allied against 
the Central Empires; and, strangely enough, both Berlin and 
Vienna remain silent on the subject. It is possible, of course, 
that Russia, and even Turkey, may have furnished the assistance 
to his schemes alluded to by His Holiness. It is scarcely possible, 
or even credible, that it Suni have proceeded from Downing 
Street, Washington, Rome, or Paris. It is obvious that the 
discrepancy between the official denials on the part of the Vatican 
that the Papal Peace Note had been inspired by any foreign 
influences, and the Pope’s assertion that his efforts to promote 
peace had been made possible, so far as his hopes for their success 
were concerned, by suggestions emanating from certain Great 
Powers, needs some further explanation from the Cardinal- 
Secretary of State—otherwise there can be but one inference 
to be drawn. 

No one who has been in a position to follow on the spot 
the different stages of the pro-German propaganda in Italy can 
possibly be deceived as to the part the Vatican has played in it. 
So soon as Italian neutrality was declared, the entire energies 
of the Holy See were devoted to attempts to ensure the main- 
tenance of that neutrality until the end of the war. There was 
not wanting, it is true, an inner section of the Clerical Party in 
Italy, possessing influential supporters within the Vatican itself, 
and financed by German money, which worked indefatigably to 
procure a rupture of Italian neutrality in favour of the Central 
Empires. When it became evident that the Italian people was 
roused to indignation, not only by the monstrous atrocities 
committed by Germany, but also by the disgraceful intrigues of 
the Italian aristocrazia and the tedescofili in parliamentary and 
financial quarters, and that neutrality must inevitably give 
place to intervention on the side of the Entente, the object of the 
clerical propaganda was diverted to that of sowing discontent 
and the spirit of rebellion among the families of Italian soldiers 
called up for active military service. The abuse of Great Britain 
and France, the ridicule of Belgium, and the wrath against 
Serbia, became features even more prominent in the clerical Press 
and literature than they had been previous to the entry of Italy 
into the war. As the Vatican had not hesitated to join hands 
with the advanced Socialists, and even with the Freemasons, in 
order to secure the election to the Italian Parliament of candidates 
hostile to the Constitution, so it did not scruple to make common 
cause, albeit secretly, with these traitorous elements, in order to 
bring about as quickly as possible a separate peace with its 
Austro-German friends. 
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The demoralization of the Italian army was, beyond any 
question, the object aimed at by these combined elements; and 
it cannot have escaped the knowledge of the Vatican and its 
accomplices that not only would such a demoralization, if 
effected, lead to the necessity for a separate peace and deal a 
serious blow to Great Britain and her Allies, but also that it must 
almost inevitably produce a revolution in Italy and the fall of 
the Italian monarchy. The writer is fully aware that every one 
of these assertions will be indignantly refuted by the apologists 
of Vatican neutrality; but he is equally aware that they are 
substantiated by irrefutable evidence which, in due course, will 
speak for itself.* 

It may well be asked why the Vatican should be pro-German, 
and why the so-called neutrality of Benedict XV should be a 
neutrality devoted to the furtherance of German political aims. 
The average British critic of that neutrality is content with the 
explanation that the Vatican not unnaturally would be averse 
from any issue of the present war which would entail the dis- 
memberment and possible extinction of Austria as the leading 
Catholic Power in Europe. But the explanation lies deeper than 
this. In the first place, as all who have read Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s admirable work on the Hapsburg Monarchy will have 
realized, Roman Catholicism in Austria is a dynastic instrument 
pure and simple. Its forms and ceremonies, its ritual and its 
“ faith,” are only nominally and outwardly of Rome; while in 
political matters it finds itself in perpetual, and sometimes in 
acute, conflict with the Vatican. In Germany the political 
position of the Vatican is on a very different footing. The Central 
or Catholic Party in the Reichstag may be said to hold the 
balance of such parliamentary power as is allowed to exist under 
the Hohenzollerns. It is a fini which, as we all know, has 
never failed to rise or fall in harmony with the demands of the 
Kaiser ; and it is, and has been for many years, far more in direct 
touch with the Vatican than is the case with Austrian official 
Catholicism. Moreover, the growth of “ Modernism” among 
German Catholics is ever a cause of fear and anxiety to the Hol 
See ; since one of the inevitable results of a Modernist triump 
in that empire would be a final liberation of German Catholicism 
from that political influence and authority which, by means of a 
rigid insistence on the material interpretation of certain religious 
dogmas of comparatively recent introduction into the Roman 
creed, the Papacy is ever seeking to enforce for political and 
social and also for economic ends. 

* There are many Italian soldiers, both officers and privates, who, so soon as they 


are released from military service, are ready to bring forward direct evidence of the 
efforts of clerical propagandists to corrupt the moral of the troops. 
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But, in concluding this article, there is yet another reason 
which must be quoted why the political sympathies of the Vatican 
must necessarily be rather with the Central Empires than with 
the Allies. To the Papacy, Germany and Austria stand as the 
sole representatives left in the world of autocratic government— 
the only nations, as it believes, in which due obedience is paid 
to: law, order, and submission to rightful authority. To the 
Papacy, the present war is nothing more nor less than a struggle 
between the forces making for lawless democracy and those 
principles upon which the entire edifice of Vaticanism primarily 
rests. The position is at least a logical position, even though it 
be founded upon a misconception of the true ideals and of the 
true significance of the term democracy. We cannot wonder if 
the most reactionary and the least progressive politico-religious 
institution in the civilized world should view with grave appre- 
hension the possible overthrow of the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
dynasties, and of the militarism upon which they depend. 

The Holy See may not unreasonably point to Russia, and to 
the social and economic unrest in all the Allied countries, and ask 
whether such features are good advertisements for the abolition 
of autocratic government or even of militarism. Possibly, 
indeed probably, the Vatican recognizes that no true and general 
international democracy—no League of Nations pledged to 
prevent autocracy and its concomitant militarism from ever 
again raising their heads in the world—could any longer tolerate 
in its midst a priestly institution employing religious faith and 
dogmas as instruments to further its political aims and power. 
History, as ever, is repeating itself. As in the days of Dante, 
the Vatican has relied more than ever on war and upon a 
German Emperor to restore to the Holy See at any rate a portion - 
of its lost temporal possessions and, with them, to extend its 
political influence—that gift, destined to be fraught with so much 
evil to religion and humanity which, acquired through a forgery, 
prese il primo ricco patre. To the detached and impartial student 
of the history of the Papacy, the sincerity of its political neutrality 
or friendship towards any nations allied against the Central 
Empires as these are at present constituted, must surely be open 
to the gravest suspicions—suspicions amply justified by the 
attitude adopted by the present occupant of the Papal throne. 
To such a one, also, the clash of steel re-echoing through the 
vast spaces of St. Peter’s, or under the vaulted ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel when the Vicar of the Prince of Peace elevates 
the Host, is not without a special significance. 


RicuarD BaGcor 


WAR AND SCIENCE 


It has been a commonplace on innumerable lips during the war 
that this or that invention was a grievous. pity, having made 
war far more terrible than it was before. Less of a commonplace, 
perhaps, but still frequent, have been gloomy forecasts of what 
enormous horrors fresh inventions or development of existing 
inventions may bring in future wars. Some of us have wondered 
if science, the great glory and boast of civilization in the nine- 
teenth century, will destroy it in the twentieth ; will even destroy, 
save for barbarous and decivilized fragments here and there, 
humanity itself. It is the humble purpose of this article merely 
to expand these commonplaces of contemporary thought and to 
examine some of their implications. 

An apology may be due to men of science for using the word 
in this connexion. One of them, a very able one, took me to task 
on the subject, pointing out that in the great march of scientific 
discovery such things as submarines and bombs were inconsiderable 
trifles, unimportant by-products, toys. No doubt that is so in 
the realm of scientific thought, if in the practical life of to-day 
these things are of terrible moment. It will not be denied, how- 
ever, that, by-products though they be, they are a result of 
discoveries in chemistry and other sciences, and I think we may 
speak of ‘‘ science ” for short, if we remember that we are speaking 
of a fragment of it only—of significance only for such matters as 
life and death and human happiness and sorrow. My friend 
remarked also that it was unfair to blame inventors for the hideous 
results of their inventions: we should blame the anachronistic 
or wicked ‘minds of the people who made the war and so caused 
the inventions to be hideously applied. With that I agree. 
One may be tempted sometimes to applaud the procedure of 
remote ancestors who regarded an inventor as a wizard and 
burnt him, or to sympathize with the inhabitants of “ Erewhon,” 
who made the use of machinery penal. We may believe that the 
evil wrought so far only in this war by certain inventions by far 
outweighs any good humanity may get of them for centuries to 
come. But that is not to blame chemists and engineers. Indeed, 
the facts are too serious for time to be wasted in blaming anybody, 
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though in dealing with the facts, as humanity, to survive, will 
have to deal with them, it may be necessary to deal with persons 
or peoples. And first we must face the facts. 

It is so obvious that recent inventions have vastly increased 
and extended the evils of war that it is superfluous to dwell upon 
the past. For the sake of completeness, however, we may pause 
to remember that part of the evils—and often the greater part— 
of wars in the past have not come from weapons at all, but from 
the greed and lust and cruelty of conquerors. In this war we 
have seen that when the conquerors, though happily for a brief 
time only and over but a small part of their objective, are Germans, 
these evils can be as vile and loathsome in our day as in any day 
of the past. In such matters, however, though we have to go 
a long way back to match the German record, humanity can only 
repeat its worst. In regard to inventions it is a question if any, 
with the exception of the steam-engine, made war more terrible 
until the present day. Very likely it was quite as dreadful in 
the days of spears and bows and arrows as in those of gunpowder 
and. bullets. 

The steam-engine began one of the main and general lines, 
which are all obvious enough, on which science has made the 
horrors of war far greater and infinitely more extensive. It 
enabled much greater armies to be rapidly assembled and moved 
about than before, and the petrol-engine increased the facility 
until we see the present monstrous array of multitudes on the 
Western Front. There follows the terrific increase in deaths and 
wounds. Here, if there were any question of “ blaming ” science, 
as of course there is not, it would be fair to remember that so far 
as combatants in the field are concerned, if far greater numbers 
of them are killed and maimed, and if high explosives have in- 
tensified the strain of war—there was no shell-shock in the days 
of bows and arrows—science has also greatly comforted the lot 
of the individual soldier : he has not to endure the same privations 
or, save when the doctors cannot reach him, the same physical 
agony as his forerunners. But the evil wrought by swifter transit 
and its result in carnage goes beyond the combatants themselves 
and the sorrow of those to whom they are dear. It touches the 
future of countries which suffer in a few weeks of the fighting a 
greater destruction of their best manhood than in years of 
former wars. 

The chief other main line of horror added to war by science 
is connected with submarines and aircraft. The former merely 
increase the range of destructiveness. There is no new moral 
element to them. Since men sailed the sea it was possible for 
murderous men to sink peaceful merchantmen and kill their 
crews and passengers. The new element in the use of submarines 
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is a political one which concerns this country. The command of 
the sea by England is partially negatived by these craft, and in 
spite of it our own merchantmen and those of our friends are 
destroyed and their crews and passengers murdered -by the 
German pirates. Science, in this case, has not worked impartially. 
Submarines apart, England’s command of the sea was never so 
complete as now, and occasional mishaps to our ships at the 
hands of lawless men were otherwise always possible in former 
times. Here is no new devilry in kind, therefore, but only a 
difficulty for us. The range of the submarine must at least 
always be limited by the extent of the sea, and self-supplying 
countries, as in the main even England may be once more, have 
nothing to fear from it substantially save in their military 
operations against countries oversea. 

It is otherwise with the use of aircraftin war. This unfortunate 
invention—for unfortunate for humanity it has certainly been 
so far—has added a new devilry in kind, with a new moral 
implication. We speak of this or that belligerent in past times 
as having warred on women and children. But first they had to 
war on men. They had to storm a city before its women and 
children were at their mercy. That was a consequence of winning. 
Even in the case of a blockade, where direct pressure is brought 
on a whole country at once for want of food—quite a different 
thing from suddenly killing civilians, because a choice is left— 
mastery of the sea or the surrounding on Jand of a hostile city, 
as the case may be, is first necessary. But with aircraft a belli- 
gerent can begin his war on women and children simultaneously 
with that on men, and can continue it even while he is being 
beaten by the men opposed to him. It does not even require 
that he should have the mastery of the air. That was ours in 
a general way, and we were moreover beating them soundly on 
land, when ‘the Germans made successful aeroplane raids on 
London. (It is true that they had first to conquer their bases in 
Belgium, but the lengthening of air voyages is so absolute a 
certainty in the near future that we may disregard that.) This 
possibility, of beginning a war by inflicting the same dreadful 
death and maiming on women and children as men suffer in the 
field, and of making that part of the essential scheme, does seem 
to me to debase war morally—that is, from the point of view of 
our Western civilization, with its traditions of chivalry and of 
sparing the helpless. To the Prussians, who never had those 
traditions, and to the other Germans, who have lost them, this 
no doubt would seem nonsense. If you can take the heart out 
of the enemy by blowing his children to bits, they would say, 
that is no more than blowing his men to bits, and no doubt they 
congratulate themselves on the foolish prejudices which have 
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enabled them to get in this sort of blow first. And no doubt, 
either, if they find the blow effective, and are left in a condition 
to make another war, they will begin that war by its application. 

As for the killing of male civilians, that does not of course 
shock our traditions in the same way. There is no moral degra- 
dation of war in killing us males at home. It is our misfortune, 
merely, not to be killed fighting. It is obvious, however, that 
since making war directly on civilians as a whole is a downward 
innovation on civilized practice, its possibility was an advantage 
to the more brutal and less scrupulous of the belligerents, and 
here again science has not been impartial in its effects. Of course 
the less brutal and more scrupulous belligerent has to follow suit. 
Air-raids which put a further strain on industry and tend to dis- 
locate it are a weapon he cannot safely leave to his opponent, 
however much he may hate some of the consequences of his own 
resort to it. It is the case of poisonous gas over again, and this 
downward innovation also has to be practised by both sides. But 
meanwhile the brutes have gained, and Old England once more has 
suffered, both from her humanity and the diminution of her old 
island security. 

It is no moral or comparative question, however, which is 
the important matter in this regard. It is the rapid and huge 
increase of suffering which the invention of flying machines will 
bring eventually into war. In a few years, for certain, on the 
declaration of a war, hideous death and maiming and destruction 
could be rained all over the belligerent countries. And if Mr. 
Wells’s suggestion of some horrible improvement in the power of 
explosives were to come true, the destruction would be of the 
all-embracing and final kind depicted in his novel. So far as 
mankind is concerned, the result of scientific inventions would 
be much the same as the destruction of our earth by another 
heavenly body. 

So much of present horrors and future possibilities: I have 
not professed to do more than expound the obvious. At this 
point, at the risk of annoying a scientific friend, I cannot help 
posing the question if certain inventions were worth while. The 
answer, I think, is obvious. They were not worth while in the 
present state of humanity. The dangers of evil use enormously 
outweighed their peaceful advantages. Men were better without 
flying machines until men could be trusted not to drop bombs. 
And that brings me to the lesson which everything enforces now 
and which cannot be too often stated. It may be my necessary 
justification for so labouring a commonplace. Humanity is unfit 
for certain inventions while it contains people like the contem- 
porary Germans. Not only the wickedness of such a war as this, 
but the appalling, intolerable stupidity of it was clear enough to 
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others. Only the Germans, with their minds steeped and nursed 
in the old Prussian ideal of the State as an engine of plunder, 
only they thought fit to let loose this immeasurable evil on 
mankind, on the chance, since they thought it a good one, of 
material profit. It follows, therefore, that these inventions will 
continue to be a menace and horror to humanity until the Germans 
experience a true change of ideals. To that the disappointments 
and sufferings of this war may ultimately bring them. We can 
but hope, and meanwhile allow no weakness or weariness of ours 
prevent our utmost exertion, that their present ideals may be 
comparatively impotent for evil. But it is a terrible crisis upon 
humanity, this passage of time until the spirit is fit for the inven- 
tive mind. Meanwhile there is the one inevitable task: to beat 
down the Germans, as they now are, to harmlessness for evil. 


G. 8. Street 


THE “TOVARISH ” 
A STUDY OF THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER TO-DAY 


Soon after the Russian Revolution, I travelled by train from 
Odessa to a town on the Rumanian Front. As usual, the train 
was crowded inside and out, but I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a single berth, which, however, I had to share with a stout nursing 
sister with a fine taste in cosmetics, and a Greek in the uniform 
of a Russian N.C.O. This couple had all the Russians’ amazing 
capacity for conversation. Throughout the twenty-four hours’ 
journey, they ceased not to discuss “‘ Land and Liberty”; and 
from first to last their talk was punctuated by one word— 
“Tovarish.” Its frequency obtruded itself even upon my misty 
- knowledge of their language, and I conceived it to be a Russian 
equivalent of the “Selah” of the Psalter, until the dictionary 
pronounced it to mean: comrade, partner, mate. 

That was my first introduction to a word which to the lower 
classes has become a shibboleth even greater than the citoyen of 
the French Revolution ; and to the upper classes has become— 
an insult ! 

The train was full of soldiers, and at every station came the 
inevitable summons—“ Listen, Tovarish”’; and then a crowd 
and vociferous argument, in which my two companions joined 
eagerly. But whenever I asked them what subject was under 
discussion, they always replied, “I do not know. They are talking.” 
Between the stations, I myself, and especially my footwear, also 
provided them with an inexhaustible subject of conversation. On 
the second evening I awoke from a doze to find that for the 
twentieth time they were discussing English feet. Believing that 
this subject, with which I was now heartily bored, was the 
foreigner’s conventional opinion of the size of English feet, I 
roused myself, and told them tartly that English feet might be 
larger than Russian, but at any rate they had served to march 
over a large Empire. There was a pause, and then the sister 
explained that they had not yet reached the stage of generaliza- 
tions, but were still discussing the way in which the English sister 
(myself) had disposed herself to sleep on the previous night! 
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Just so, after ten months, the Tovarishes are still talking of the 
beauty of democratic control. They have not yet begun to 
speak of the means to attain it. 

Nevertheless, my two Tovarishes were as kindly as they were 
loquacious. Experience soon teaches one the folly of leaving 
one’s baggage unguarded in a Russian train, and after noticing 
the interest with which the N.C.O. regarded my belongings, I 
prudently refused to leave the coupé; but at the stations they 
fetched boiling water, and made tea for me, with a good nature 
that was only slightly discounted by their custom of drinking 
from the spout of our communal teapot ! 

I have expatiated upon my relations with these—the first 
Tovarishes I met—as they are a good example of my relations 
with all the other Tovarishes with whom I had to deal during 
some months spent in Russia; and subsequent experience con- 
firmed the wisdom of my courses. Thus, if you are in difficulties 
on the railway, by all means ask a soldier-Tovarish to carry your 
kit-bag across the station. He will consent charmingly, and 
accounts will be squared well from his point of view by a cigarette 
and chat; but if you are wise, you will not take your eyes off 
— volunteer porter for a moment, lest he vanish—with your 
uggage! Similarly, if you grant his request for a light for his 
cigarette, or a dab of iodine on a wounded finger, he will repay 
you with disarming gratitude; but do not be surprised if you 
afterwards miss your purse from your pocket, or if he who 
expressed his thanks so engagingly, next day slouches by unseeing, 
or even makes a coarse joke at your expense. For the Tovaris 
is a paradoxical creature, of inconsistencies and contradictions 
inconceivable to the Western mind. Capable of amazing heroisms 
and equally amazing cowardices, he will commit the most abomin- 
able outrages, and yet often exhibits even pitiful tenderness. His 
good nature is extraordinary. It is seldom indeed that he will 
refuse a service, even to an unknown foreigner ; and yet, unstable 
as water, in a night he will forget any benefit ever conferred 
upon him, and steal from, or revile, his benefactor. His philo- 
sophy is best summed up in his own favourite word, Nechevo 
(it does not signify), with which he dismisses alike his own pains 
and losses, and his obligations of good faith and gratitude. 
Consider the relations of the soldier-Tovarish with his officers. 
Before the Revolution, no doubt there were crying abuses and 
injustices, but on the whole the paternal and filial attitude was 
maintained to an extent unknown in other armies. Then came 
the Revolution, and in a day every obligation was forgotten, and 
every injury revenged tenfold. If there is in Europe to-day a 
man who has expiated his sins to the uttermost, it is the Russian 
officer who held a pre-Revolution commission. His position is 
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intolerable. From hour to hour, sudden death or torture may 
overtake him; and at best his life is a martyrdom of degrading 
compromises and insults that he must wink at. As a class, he 
and his fellows are pro-Ally, and in favour of war, and yet, day 
by day, he must stand inactive and see his men talking—talking, 
like the Banderlog of the Jungle Book, or running like sheep from 
the enemy artillery. Eye-witnesses of the shameful retreat in 
Galicia during August 1917, when the soldiers threw down their 
weapons and ran for miles from mere rumour, have told me that 
the officers, weeping, having tried in vain to rally the men, tore 
off their epaulets and threw them into the road, declaring that 
they would no longer serve in such an army. But as the men’s 
committees refuse to accept their resignations, or grant them 
permission to leave the country, these unfortunate men are obliged 
to remain at their posts to endure the suspense and degradation 
as best they may. 

But here let me say that I do not wish to do injustice to the 
Russian soldier (for do we not remember Kerensky’s bitter dis- 
tinction between “ soldiers’ and “ Tovarish deserters” ?), and if 
here I speak of him invariably as a Tovarish, it is because as most 
males of military age in Russia to-day wear uniform, to which ~ 
they are either entitled or else have bought or stolen, one uncon- 
sciously becomes accustomed to treat every Tovarish like a 
soldier, and every soldier like a Tovarish. But certainly the 
farther you go behind the lines, the more aggressive do the worst 
characteristics of Tovarishism become. For this reason I am glad 
that my acquaintance with the Tovarish workman is slight. As 
for the Tovarish-sailor of the Black Sea Fleet, by accounts he is 
the most objectionable of all; but him I know only by sight, and 
evil reputation. 

The Tovarish soldier abounds in every town of South-West 
Russia. See him swagger down thé street. Even now he may 
be well dressed, for in spite of the state of the country the army 
has not long felt the pinch, and his uniform is still clean and his 
boots are sound. He strolls along with the nonchalance and 
impudence of a well-fed fox-terrier, a cigarette in his mouth, his 
cap cocked jauntily askew. He meets a friend or a rival: 
“Tovarish!”” Or we may find him less spruce and assured, 
with greasy blouse and boots crumpled at heel, waiting in a 
queue to buy mohorka. But either way he is ripe for devilment, 
from a practical joke to a lynching; and you may always know 
him by his irresponsible insouciance or else by his sulkiness, 
according as the world has dealt ill or well by him. In this, as 
m so many ways, he is a child, with the criterions and standards 
of a child. But is he a child who will ever—who can ever— 
grow up ? 
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I confess I dislike him most when he lounges outside his 
Kommand, well away from the Front, saluting perfunctorily, or 
not at all, as his officers pass. In this connexion there is a story 
that redounds not to the credit of the Tovarish. A Russian and 
a Serbian private were sitting in a public place in Odessa, when 
an officer came by. The Serb rose and saluted smartly: the 
Russian remained seated. 

“Why do you salute a man who is no better than yourself ? ” 
sneered the grandson of a serf. 

The Serb replied: “It may be well for you to act thus, 
brother, seeing that your freedom is new. I salute in honour of 
the victories of my army and yours, and of the ancient liberties 
of my country.” 

The British Government has lately been at considerable pains 
to disseminate wholesome propaganda in the Russian army, but 
the seed falls on soil, not perhaps naturally stony, but now deluged 
with a flood of that licence that the Tovarish mistakes for liberty. 
Until that flood subsides a little, the seed falls in vain. And 
even then what of the ignorance underneath? ‘They have 
taken down the picture of the Tsar,’ remarked a wounded soldier, 
“but when are they going to give us a portrait of Revolutzia 
instead ? ” 

The Tovarish in hospital is a more appealing figure. There he 
is no longer an impudent, undisciplined swashbuckler, given to 
riot and petty pilfering, but just a big sick child, very much 
afraid that you will either hurt him or neglect him. Even in the 
matter of medicine, his nurse must sometimes take a dose from 
the bottle before he will consent to take his own; and I never 
knew what an asset a gold-crowned molar was, until, by a Heaven- 
sent inspiration, I undertook its exhibition to a ward full of tired, 
complaining patients, who were roused to forgetfulness of pain 
and interest at once by a sight of “the golden English tooth,” 
and an account of its acquisition. 

For every ache or discomfort, no matter what, the Russian de- 
mands treatment of some kind. “ Sistrishka” (the endearing 
diminutive), he implores, “I want a dressing,’ even though he may 
have undergone a painful and protracted dressing of this very wound 
notan hour before. If youare new to the work, you tell him that it 
would not be good for him——that it would destroy the granulation- 
tissue, and so forth—-and he grumbles. If you know Tovarish 
nature, you say: “‘ Patom, tii, droog moi” (Later, my friend), and 
he subsides, content. But this isa purely English subterfuge. 
A Russian nurse would say: “ Cei-chass” (Immediately); but 
probaby the dressing would arrive no sooner, for I have been told 
on good authority that in many Russian hospitals near the Front, a 
wound is not re-dressed until the discharge has soaked through the 
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bandage. The Russian Red Cross has had enormous strain put 
upon it, and while on the whole the organization and equipment 
of the hospitals are admirable, the weak spot is in the nursing 
service, which is recruited for the most part among amateurs, 
who necessarily work unsupervised to an extent unknown in our 
own military hospitals. One great evil arising from this has been 
the indiscriminate and excessive administration of morphia to 
noisy or exacting patients, often with dire consequences. 

I have sometimes wondered whether the Tovarish feels pain 
very acutely. His stoicism under treatment is often wonderful, 
but whether this is fortitude or merely lack of sensibility it is 
difficult to say. On the whole, though his patience under his 
own pain is praiseworthy beyond words, to that of his fellows he 
is frankly indifferent. His attitude towards it is that of Steven- 
son’s child, who, finding his elder in extreme agony with toothache, 
calmly asks him to make a bow and arrows for play. Sometimes 
it is even a matter for ridicule. A groan in the ward often pro- 
vokes a guffaw of, “On krechet!” (He cries out!). - Perhaps this 
callousness arises from lack of imagination, but those who have 
seen it can well believe the tales of the Russian peasant’s wanton 
and ferocious cruelty when his passions are roused—of the 
lynching and cattle-maiming of 1905, of the unspeakable post- 
Revolution butcheries at Kronstadt and Sebastopol, and of the 
terrible things that have been done behind the lines during the 
past year, half of which have never been told. 

After this, the Tovarish as a nurse is a new revelation, for, 
with few exceptions, the Red Cross orderly or sanitar is a model 
of patience and tenderness. ‘‘ What is needed, brother ?”’ with 
a shrug, is all he will say, even when called for the twentieth time 
from his dinner or his cigarette-rolling to the bedside of an 
exacting patient. Over and over again one is struck by the skill 
and care with which, after a little training, he will lift a sick 
comrade or adjust a wounded limb. The Tovarish orderly is 
often lazy, untidy, and unpunctual, but his goodness to his 
patients 1s surpassing. And they appreciate it. To them effi- 
ciency can never take the place of brotherhood—of comradeship. 
They would rather take a dirty cup from a nurse who called them, 
“You, friends of mine,” than a clean one from another who looks 
upon them merely as “cases.” That is why only the Slavs can 
govern, much less understand, the Slavs. All we other races, we 
can only exploit them. 

Tovarish—the title has been debased until it is now regarded 
almost as an insult by all but the lowest ; and yet it stands for 
something in the Russian character that is not only noble, but 
also peculiarly national. The Tovarish is a natural democrat. 
Dostoiefisky never wrote more nationally than when he depicted 
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men as yoke-mates and fellow-sufferers under Fate, driven by 
powers which may be placated, but never controlled. This idea 
is so ingrained in his countrymen that the belief in the essential 
equality and brotherhood of man is stronger in them than in the 
democracy of any other nation. Is the flamboyant Tovarishism 
of to-day only one expression of this belief? As the Tovarish 
himself would answer: ‘‘ God knows, but He tells nothing.” 


Maup D. HaAvILanp 


STRIKES AND THE STRICKEN: A 
PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


THE enemy’s offensive has been more violent of late, since the 
pressure of the Russian forces began to fall off. Attacks in great 
strength have been delivered by land on our Italian allies and on 
our own Western Front, and still greater attacks are threatened ; 
the U-boat assaults on our food, our transports, and the sea-law 
of civilized nations become more and more determined ; the baby- 
killing air-squadrons (if one may compare our occasional dangers 
at home with those, out of all proportion larger, to which men at 
the Front are exposed daily) threaten to grow in size and perse- 
verance. The fortunes of the war swing to and fro in wider 
oscillations. Great as is our output of all munitions, we are 
warned that it must forthwith be made greater still, and in par- 
ticular that the production of aircraft—the weapon which not 
only fights enemy raiders in the air, but directs our armies in the 
field, and convoys our food by sea—must be quadrupled. Yet 
while this change has come over the general situation, two 
mutually opposing features that have distinguished this country 
throughout the war remain unaltered. The nation and the 
empire as a whole keep their inflexible will to see the thing 
through, and the succession of strikes among munition workers 
continues without interruption. 

War strikes excite more reflections than a single article can 
hold ; -and in what follows only those aspects will be considered 
that suggest immediate action. Some of the more important 
sayocts that thus will be left unexamined should perhaps be 
indicated, so as to show clearly that the conclusions would not 
be weakened if these aspects were taken into account. 

Speaking generally, the strikes have been put down by their 
romoters to one or more of three causes. Some have been called 
y reason of alleged hardship or alleged injustice to individual 

men or groups of men; matters, for instance, of wages, infringe- 
ment of privileges claimed by workmen as rights, delays in 
settling disputes. The object of others, such as the recent strike 
of aircraft makers at Coventry, has been to set up a particular 
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way of settling disputes, demanded either by the executive of a 
trade union or, as at Coventry, by some local body of men inside 
the union, but to some extent trying to get its local authority 
into their own hands. In others, again, the promoters of the 
strike have sought to secure either for the executive of the union 
or for some other group within the whole body of workers a 
greater control over the management of the works, in order, as 
they say, more effectively to safeguard the rights claimed for 
workers and their common interests. 

In putting forward such motives and claims as just and 
expedient the promoters have to make several assumptions. 
They must, for instance, assume that the claims are consistent 
with the existing agreements by which trade-union workers are 
bound; that the union executives or the other groups who 
promote the strikes represent the spontaneous wishes of the 
general body of workers on the matters in dispute, and are not 
relatively small bodies of men who through circumstances un- 
connected with these questions are able to exert undue influence 
on the other workers; that the demands are made in the mere 
interest of the general body of the men concerned, and not in 
furtherance of the political or even the personal views of the 
active groups; that the desired share in the control of manage- 
ment is possible without detriment to the works and the workers ; 
that the men to whom it is sought to attract this control are fit 
to exercise it. In any complete discussion each of these assump- 
tions might be strongly contested, and much evidence would 
have to be examined to get out the truth. For the present 
purpose, however, it is needless to go into these questions. It 
will be seen later that, even if the assumptions are literally and 
entirely correct, they do not modify the simple conclusions that 
will be suggested for immediate action. If they are not correct, 
their failure adds nothing to the conclusions except a fresh 
demonstration. Here, therefore, it will not be discussed whether 
the ostensible motives of war strikes are what_their promoters 
represent them to be, or whether they are legitimate grounds 
of dispute between employers and employed. 

The complaints of material hardship have the peculiarity that 
the hardships have been rarely severe. In some instances, such 
as Coventry, such complaints have hardly been made. Where 
material hardship has been alleged, it has more often turned out 
not that net earnings had become less than they were before the 
war, even after allowing for increased cost of living, but that the 
earnings of other workers had become greater. The net earnings 
in question have often been masked by referring to the standard 
local rate per hour, when as a fact the workers were not paid by 
the hour, but by the piece or on some similar system. On that 
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basis the Government’s undertaking that piece-work rates should 
not be reduced made it fairly certain that no serious hardship 
could arise, and highly probable, as has actually happened, that 
workers would get a yar net income than before. This 
certainty arose from the fact that piece-work prices were fixed 
on the basis of an output per hour which, though represented 
at the time to be the best that skilled men could do, has turned 
out to be only a fraction of what could be done either by skilled 
men or by unskilled men or women ; and up to now the increase of 
earnings that can be had for the honest working has been a good deal 
larger than the increase in cost of living. So far, indeed, from suffer- 
ing hardship in their earnings, the enormous majority of munition 
workers are earning far larger net incomes than they did before 
the war. No one is entitled to grudge them these earnings, 
flowing as they do from a voluntary bargain on both sides; the 
utmost that could be wished, the bargain having once been made, 
-is that the piece-work prices had been—or that they might even 
now be—distributed more fairly between those who make the 
work and the workers of higher skill or knowledge who keep it 
going by their help and supervision. But though the earnings 
should not be grudged, they should not be underrated. Even the 
worst-paid minority of munition workers, including those whose 
wages have advanced less than the cost of living and who may 
in consequence be suffering some hardship, have been unable to 
show that such hardship is severe as compared with the hardships 
of pre-war times. 

The large majority of war strikes have, in fact, been called in 
the name or on behalf of workers whose net earnings are admittedly 
more than they were before the war. 

Apart from grounds of complaint which, though doubtless 
very irritating, were of minor importance—delays, for instance, 
in adjusting disputes, and other incidents of an improvised 
official administration—and from general questions of the 
relations between trade unions and employers and even of the 
internal relations in the trade unions themselves, the avowed 
motives of strikes have turned broadly on two claims made on 
behalf of workers: the one, to forbid women and unskilled 
persons to do work that they could do; and the other, to allow 
men who could be replaced by women or unskilled men to escape 
military service on the ground of their occupation. In addition 
to the avowed causes, other influences are known to have been 
operating, and indeed to have been the real motive of some 
among the most active promoters of war strikes. Some of these 
promoters, for instance, are known to be inciting strikes merely 
as stepping-stones to an economic revolution. Others, again, are 
concerned to use any means by which they may further assure 
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their present immunity from military service; and probably 
these men have a considerable backing among the large number 
of “umbrella”? men who have been thrusting themselves into 
munition trades since soon after the war began. Plainly public 
action ought not to be determined in favour of those who promote 
war strikes with these unavowed objects; and although quite 
possibly they may be a numerical majority of the most active 
promoters, many labour leaders and an enormous number of 
workmen do not share or sympathize with their objects. 

It is, therefore, to the avowed causes of war strikes that 
attention must be confined, when it is sought to define the most 
favourable construction that can be put on war strikes and 
strike-makers. These causes, as pointed out above, are obviously 
legitimate subject-matter for discussion between employers and 
employed, and sometimes may affect large numbers of people. 
In the aircraft strike at Coventry, for imstance, the decision 
concerned over 50,000 souls, and the strike itself was a loss to 
them all. To the enormous majority of them, the workers, the 
loss was within their means. The duration of the strike meant 
to them no more than the loss of so many days’ pay, following 
on a long period of exceptionally high net income. If the parties 
—the employers and employed—between whom issue was joined 
were the only parties affected by the dispute, the strikers could 
hardly be blamed for their action, so long as brute force remains 
the accepted means of settling industrial disputes. But in fact 
war strikes among makers of munitions and workers in essential 
national industries affect three other parties: the soldiers and 
sailors at the Front and at sea, the nation at home, and the 
Empire and its Allies throughout the world. These quite inno- 
cent parties are not in the least concerned in the issues between 
the principals; but as certainly as the disputants are interested 
in these issues, the other parties are interested—and far more 
profoundly interested—in the occurrence and duration of the 
strikes. 

There is no need to recite these interests in detail. For the 
nation, the Empire, and the Allies, strikes prolong the war and 
increase its hazards. For the soldiers and sailors they are a 
sentence of death on some, of crippling mutilation on others, 
without hope of reprieve or commutation, as certainly as a 
sentence passed by a judge on the bench upon the most un- 
pardonable of criminals. The men exposed to this sentence 
run into millions of souls, without counting those at home to 
whom their death would mean the worst of all possible losses. 
The actual number of our casualties has not been published ; 
but from what has been stated it is clear that these sentences 
of death and mutilation, passed by war strikers on their own 
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comrades at the Front, are executed on the average at the rate 
of not less than one in every minute of time by which the war 
is prolonged.* The interests of the third parties in the existence 
of war strikes are, in fact, out of all proportion greater than the 
interest of either of the two principal disputants in the avowed 
issues between themselves. On the one side are matters of little 
more than convenience and administrative mechanism, affecting, 
for example, some 50,000 persons at Coventry; on the other 
the prospects of freedom and civilization for the whole world for 
generations to come, and the exposure of millions of our innocent 
boys and men to an immediate and avoidable levy of death and 
mutilation. 

It is needless, therefore, to assume against the complainant 
workers that the merits of their case against employers are by 
a single item less or other than they themselves allege, in order 
to see that no merits whatever in issues such as alone are in question 
between the principal parties can justify the tremendous sacrifice 
that is involved on innocent third parties in stopping work for 
the purpose of procuring a decision. A good deal of vain talk 
has been wasted in trying to plaster the conscience of the strike- 
promoters by suggesting that employers who refuse to concede 
men’s demands are as much to blame as men who stop war work 
in order to assert them. The plea that the defendant employers 
could have ended the interruption by conceding the demands, 
so far from excusing the offence, makes it unspeakably worse. 
It adds to the guilt of slaughter the despicable crime of deliberate 
blackmail; of using the extreme need of the army and the dearest 
anxieties of the nation in order to procure in favour of the offenders 
a decision for which they could not hope on the merits of the 
dispute. Merchants who trade on the nation’s necessities in order 
to raise the cost of food higher than is fair are stigmatized as 
“ profiteers”’ and their profit as blackmail; they inherit an 
ancient curse. Those who seek to use the nation’s necessities in 
order now to procure privileges that, if they did not use the 

* A writer has recently contrasted the payment of interest on war loans with the 
“finding the conscript man only current subsistence and the chances of death.” The 
contrast, which is put forward as indicating that sacrifices are demanded unequally of 
rich and poor, is unsound; the classes with money to invest, against whom the 
writer is seeking to set those who have little or none, have voluntarily hazarded 
their lives as freely as other classes, and under conscription have been exempted 
much less freely. But the phrase is apt enough when it is used to contrast the 
soldier at the Front, receiving “only current subsistence and the chances of death,” 
with the “umbrella” men in the shops, receiving treble their pre-war pay. Not, 
indeed, that the trite abuse of “umbrella” men, which gets a cheap round of 
applause, is justified. They are as they have been brought up to be; and most of 
them, if even now they were taught the real urgency of the community’s need, as 
only the action of Government could teach it, would do as their comrades at the 
Front and ours have done already, and evolve the same spirit. 
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present opportunity, might not now or perhaps ever be conceded, 
are not less to be stigmatized as profiteers and blackmailers 
because what they seek is to be given by another small class 
like themselves, or because the nation pays the price of the dispute 
in lives as well as in money. Whether the merits of the dispute 
are all on the side of the workmen or of the employers or are 
divided, the immediate responsibility for interrupting the life- 
line of the army and the nation lies with those who interrupt. 
The patience that they would need to await another remedy is 
not to be compared with the patience with which a hundredfold 
as many men at the Front face hardships that are greater, not a 
hundredfold, but beyond all possible comparison. Fair treatment 
for workers, to put it on the lowest plane, is an indispensable 
condition of efficient production. But fair treatment, even if 
workers were now being treated unfairly, cannot be considered 
decently or safely as a matter comparable with the safety of 
soldiers and of civilization; and when it is sought to obtain 
such treatment by strikes or to repudiate it by lock-outs, the 
merits of the issues ought not to be examined while the deadly 
interruption of work continues, and the consequences which the 
law provides for those who menace the safety of the Army and 
the nation by promoting such interruptions ought automatically 
to be visited on those who are primarily responsible for inducing 
the interruptions. 

It is, indeed, because the Government, interposing their own 
policy and discretion between those who instigate and abet these 
strikes and the law that they violate, have continuously per- 
mitted strikes to be called and have rewarded them by concessions 
which they have withheld until the criminal interruption of work 
has occurred, that strikes have gone on without interruption 
since the passing of the first Munitions Act. This Government 
connivance has not been accidental. Of all industrial questions, 
none was more controversial than the extent of recognition and 
authority that should be given to trade unions. The labour 
policy of the Government has throughout been in the hands of 
trade-union partisans ; and with a shameless political corruption 
that contrasts sharply with the civic virtue of their soldiers, these 
partisans have broken the political truce concluded between all 
parties at the beginning of the war, and have subordinated the 
interests that were entrusted to them by the nation to promoting 
the interests of their trade-union friends. They have made up 
whole ministries practically out of trade-union leaders ; they have 
set up trade-union standards and counsel as the criterion of what 
was proper for workmen in war; they have done and are doing 
their utmost to compel all workmen to view all industrial questions 
through trade-union spectacles, and to look to trade-union 
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influence and guidance as the means of deciding their duty to 
their country as well as to their trade, their families, and them- 
selves. They have, in fact, sought to promote their own political 
views, to advance those of their trade-union allies, and to relieve 
themselves of responsibility for the behaviour of workmen, by 
delegating the duties of government, as far as they have been 
able to do so, to their trade-union friends. If there had been 
a consensus of industrial opinion that these bodies could and 
would discharge these duties to the advantage of the nation, such 
a policy might have been theoretically justifiable; though the 
practical result, by which to this day the nation is producing 
only a fraction of what it might produce, has now shown that 
the step would have been fatally ill-judged. Without that 
consensus, with on the contrary the position of trade unions the 
most disputed of all industrial questions, the attempt that was 
made and is still being made to exploit the national necessities 
in the interests of these bodies is a breach of faith as well as 
a national danger. 

This censure does not imply that the Government should not 
have used the services of the men of ability and high character 
who are to be found in trade-union ranks. As individuals trade- 
union leaders have probably a higher average of ability as well 
as of knowledge of working conditions than can be found in most 
other classes, and no less a sense of their duty to the nation. 
When the war is over, no public services that they had rendered 
would limit their freedom then to promote the interests of their 
unions in any way they thought wise; on the contrary, they 
would individually have gained experience as well as credit, 
which could legitimately inure to the profit of their associations. 
The mistake that has been made is that it has been sought to 
promote the interests of the country and of the trade unions 
side by side, instead of leaving the trade-union interests, as every 
other interest in the country has been left, to be dealt with after 
national interests had been fully safeguarded, and then within 
the limits that national interests require. 

The result has been seen in strike after strike, and according 
to the private accounts of workmen themselves may be verified 
in shop after shop. It may, for example, be seen in the Coventry 
strike. The avowed cause of this strike was the question of the 
recognition of shop stewards; and according to the first-hand 
inquiry of the Times’ correspondent, the disputes to which the 
shop stewards most wanted to apply the powers they sought 
were ‘the extent to which the use of the labour of women and 
“ unskilled ’? men was to be limited, and the classification of work 
by which at present men’s liability to military service is deter- 
mined. These questions are now determined by a compromise, 
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varying with the local strength of the unions and other class and 
personal considerations ; and particulars that have already and 
repeatedly been published leave no doubt that these compromises 
have resulted in women and unskilled men being employed in 
different shops to very different extents. The right of a fit man 
to escape military service by reason of being employed on a par- 
ticular occupation is treated as an individual or a class right, 
instead of a right in the State to divert him from the military 
service to which prima facie he is liable in common with all other 
men if, and only if, he cannot be replaced by a woman or an 
unfit man. There is, indeed, good ground for believing that 
these questions of dilution of labour and of the exemption of fit 
men from military service are responsible for the bulk of the 
active backing which strike promoters have had from the workmen 
whom they manipulate. 

It is over twelve months since the Government became aware 
through the Report of its Man-Power Distribution Board that a 
large further recruitment of men was required for the Army and 
a large extension of the use of women for essential industries. In 
the original Munitions Act it had been provided that no impedi- 
ment or restriction should be placed on the employment of any. 
person for any work, and for the protection of the workers 
provision was made against this liberty being used for the purpose 
of lowering the price paid for the production of any article, by 
whomever it might be produced. It was right as well as ex- 
pedient that such provision should be made; but at the time 
when conscription became a recognized national necessity and all 
men of military age were required to abandon their trade, the 
rights of any body of men to attach conditions to the employment 
of the labour that remained, by which its output of munitions 
and other essential manufactures might be restricted, must in 
common justice have been suspended, if any such rights had still 
been in existence. Indeed, it might not unfairly have been thought 
that to restrict the production of weapons or essential commo- 
dities would have automatically become unlawful as being against 
public policy, like any other abominable breach of natural 
humanity, even if the soldiers to be supplied and maintained 
had all been volunteers. 

The practice, therefore, of submitting the extent to which 
women and unskilled men should be employed on work that they 
could do to the event of bargains with trade unions, like the 
regulation of fit men’s exemption from the Army by any 
criterion whatever except their absolute irreplaceability, can be 
defended neither in law nor in justice. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the most vigorous protests of engineers, these practices 
have continued and still govern the national production. And 
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now the course of events is calling for more men than ever and 
more munitions. 

The plain consequence of these circumstances to those who 
can put politics and class-interests out of their minds is that the 
wholly artificial mechanism by which the use of man-power and 
woman-power has been decided must be abandoned. Fit men 
must be taken for the Army, not according as they do or do not 
belong to a particular occupation, but according as they can or 
cannot be replaced in it by unfit men or by women ; the class or 
occupation ground for exemption must go unreservedly. Women 
and unskilled and over-age or unfit men—including discharged 
soldiers—must be permitted to do every sort of work that is 
within their power. The existing practice by which, according 
to the common experience of engineers, women are forbidden in 
one shop to do work that they do successfully in other shops, 
must be dropped ; and the women and unskilled labour in every 
shop must, so far as its mechanical circumstances allow or can be 
made to allow, be used to the maximum extent that it attained 
in any shop. Many thousands of works are controlled by the 
Government, and the experience of all of them should be common 
to them all, so that each may within its mechanical limitations 
be producing at the same efficiency as the best. Grave doubts 
have been expressed of late in the highest technical circles as to 
whether such use has even yet been made of the experience that 
is at the Government’s disposal ; whether designs and methods 
of manufacture and even materials have not been left to the 
individual judgment of each works or department, and whether 
in consequence a far lower production is not being obtained from 
the available plant and staff than would be possible if appropriate 
standards were applied throughout each industry. The general 
discussion of such questions would be too circumstantial and too 
technical to be admissible here, even if space were available. 
It is only to be hoped that these matters will receive due attention 
and lead to effective action elsewhere. But in regard to man- 
power and woman-power no such technical difficulties prevent 
the statement of the action that is now indispensably necessary. 
The extent to which women or unskilled workers not fit for military 
service is used must be raised in all shops to the utmost that the 
abilities of the new workers allow; the fit men who can thus be 
replaced must share the duty of military service with men of all 
classes who are already discharging it; and the interruption of 
work by strikes must entail on those who instigate or abet them 
the penalties of the law in addition to the contempt, and 
worse than contempt, of all honourable men. 

In the fields of France and more distant lands men lie by 
the thousand who might have been saved if the full resources of 
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the country had been used from the outset. The hopes of more 
than as many are buried with them, and those who know 
what has happened in our works have the endless torture of 
reflecting that their dead have been sacrificed, not to the 
enemy’s power, but to the deliberate and avoidable action 
of their own countrymen. When is this to stop? Not 
thousands, but millions of our men stand now at the same 
risk. Increased supplies have been followed by still greater 
needs, and the Army is needing a far greater number of men 
than ever before and far greater supplies than our present pro- 
duction. It may win in the long run, whether it gets them sooner 
or later, but the sooner it gets them the sooner it will win. 
Whatever delays the recruiting of the men and the delivery of 
the supplies prolongs the war; a man killed or wounded is the 
least price of each minute’s delay. Whether the delay is caused 
by avoidably exempting fit men, by debarring women and un- 
skilled men from work that they could do, or by strikes, the 
result is the same. It is the soldiers in the field who are struck 
down by the hands of their comrades in the shops, under the 
misguidance of their leaders and with the connivance of the 
Government. 


Since the above criticism was written the situation has 
developed. The needs of the country—or at least its present 
minimum needs—have now been stated plainly by the Govern- 
ment, and the Military Service Bill has been introduced. In the 
discussions, both in the House and out of it, the principle urged 
repeatedly in this Review, that no man should have the right to 
be exempt from military service on account of his skill, is at last 
admitted by all Parties without exception. It must, however, 
be remarked that the Government does not even now propose 
to apply this principle completely, unless it intends to enforce 
the existing law on dilution, which, as pointed out above and 
previously, has been a half-dead letter since it was passed. Atten- 
tion has been called in the technical papers as well as in this 
Review to the fact that the supplies of aircraft are held up whole- 
sale through the Government’s restrictions still enforced on the 
use of women or unskilled labour ; and the Times in its Engineer- 
ing Supplement of January 25 quotes evidence both from the 
Tyne and the Clyde which shows a similar obstruction to ship- 
building. Under the arrangements announced by the Govern- 
ment, if these represent all they mean to do, there will in fact 
be a large number of fit men of military age left in the privileged 
industries, not because they cannot be replaced, or because output 
would be delayed, but because the men, or their unions, refuse 
to be replaced, and the Government acquiesces in their refusal. 
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Whatever else may be necessary, the unreserved removai of the 
restrictions in question is indispensable to the full use of man- 
and woman-power, whether for civil or military needs. 

It may perhaps be worth while to point out that, in alleging 
that the Government are breaking a pledge to call up none of 
their members till all unskilled fit men who had been introduced 
had first been withdrawn, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
is partly trying to create delay and partly to assert a right to 
influence the Government’s measures. A pledge given by a 
Government under a certain set of conditions neither prevents 
those conditions from changing nor abrogates the authority of 
Parliament. It may reasonably be held to bind the Government 
until the existence of new conditions and the need for fresh 
arrangements have been submitted to Parliament and endorsed 
by it; and this obligation the Government has discharged. The 
Society certainly does not seriously imagine that when the roll 
is completed unskilled fit men will be left behind while skilled 
men are taken ; and even if it came into the discussion with clean 
hands, instead of being largely dominated by hands that are 
steeped in the blood of the armies whom they have cheated of 
their weapons, it would not be entitled to claim a privilege that 
would delay the reinforcements now required. 
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A VANISHING BRITISH ANIMAL 


How many people at the present day know what a Pine-Marten is ? 
Yet it was once quite common in these islands, and a hundred or 
more years ago was still found throughout the country. Wherever 
there were big woodlands there were martens, rearing their young 
ones in the old hollow trees or in deserted birds’-nests, and equally 
at home whether up aloft on the branches or running about down 
below on the ground. Now you can travel the length and breadth 
of England and, except in one mountainous corner, find no trace 
of the beautiful “marten cat.” It is indeed a lovely animal, 
particularly when in the full beauty of its winter coat. Those who 
have never seen one must try and picture a creature about the 
same size as a small cat, but with a longer body and shorter legs, 
clad in a thick, soft coat of chocolate-brown fur, which is darkest 
on the stomach and legs, becoming almost black on the feet. 
Contrasting with the rich brown is the patch of cream fur on the 
chest, which reaches as high as the lower jaw. After the autumn 
and spring moults, when the new fur comes through this becomes 
the most lovely yellow tint, in some specimens approaching orange, 
and in others almost peach-coloured. The marten has a most 
intelligent, inquisitive little head, to which the small prick ears, 
edged with cream, give a foxlike look. Add to this a thick brown 
tail, which should really be called a “ brush,” and you have an 
animal which combines the grace and agility of the squirrel with 
the whip-lash quickness of the stoat. But the beauty of colouring 
must be seen to be realized, and seen at the right moment too, for 
the animal varies according to the season to a most extraordinary 
degree, and few would recognize the marten of the winter, which I 
have described, if they saw it again after the spring moult. Gone 
then the long soft fur, which is replaced by a shorter darker 
covering, leaving the wearer much smaller, apparently longer on 
the leg, and with a thin shabby tail in place of the full, beautiful 
brush of the cold weather. This change emphasizes the marten’s 
resemblance to the stoats and weasels. This likeness is not only 
superficial, for the genus Mustela is nearly allied to Martes, and 
they are grouped together under the heading of the sub-family 
Musteline.. The present headquarters of Martes martes, Linneus, 
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to give the marten its scientific name, in Great Britain is the 
English Lake District, where a certain number still manage to 
hold out, despite the fact that the farmers declare they destroy 
their lambs, and therefore kill all they can. Here, among the 
crags and upon the Fells, that same agility and activity that stood 
them in good stead in the olden days among the forest trees 
enables them to gain a precarious living. They will travel a 
surprising distance upon their nightly rounds, witness the fact 
that one has been tracked when snow was on the ground for a 
distance of fifteen miles!* The track of a marten is peculiar and 
distinctive, being large compared with the size of the creature that 
made it. This is due to the fact that the foot spreads out in soft 
snow like a snow-shoe. Though in bygone days generally called 
“ Martin cats,” martens are not really catlike in disposition, and 
have no dread of either snow or water. Indeed, a tame marten 
that I have loves nothing better than a good romp in the snow. 
She plays in it, scratching holes, rolling over and over, and pre- 
tending to bury herself—in fact, thoroughly enjoys herself. I 
have said that she does not fear water, and as an instance will 
mention that she often in play deliberately upsets her water-tin 
so as to throw the contents all over her ! 

It is sometimes said that the marten is fierce and untamable, 
but, though true of adult caught ones, it does not apply to those 
taken while young. A more delightful and engaging creature 
than my “ Mart” no one could wish to meet with. Perfectly 
gentle, delightfully fearless with me, and as playful as a kitten, 
she is one of the most engaging creatures I have ever met with. 
When I go into her place she springs upon my shoulder, hangs for a 
moment round my neck, then toboggans down my arm, or dives 
head first into my pocket to see what good things I have brought 
for her. She will growl like an angry dog when eating anything 
that she likes, and thereby makes strangers think that she is very 
fierce, yet it is all ‘‘ make-believe” ;. really she is the gentlest of 
creatures, and the worst she ever does is to pat at me with one paw 
and try to push my hand away. The appearance of a cat or dog 
causes her great annoyance; she raises herself on the tips of her 
toes, arches her back, fluffs out and wags her tail, and having 
made herself look as important as she can takes a few steps 
forward, then flies at the side of her cage, growling furiously, 
perhaps catching at the wire netting, stamping and shaking 
it, and I have seen this demonstration have a most demora- 
lizing effect on cats, and even shake the nerves of stout- 
hearted dogs. I particularly remember the case of one cat, for 
he never got over his first interview with the “‘ Mart.” He was a 
very big Tom, who feared neither dog nor man, and bullied his 

* N. E. Forrest, in the Zoologist, vol. xii, 1908, p. 1. 
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own kind most shamefully. The cat had followed me up the 
garden when I went to feed the “ Mart,”’ and marched boldly up to 
the wire netting of her house to, inquire with catlike inquisitive- 
\ ness what lived within. There was a flash of brown across the 
bricked floor, the netting shook under a paroxysm of stamps, and 
a perfect torrent of growls were flung at him. That redoubtable 
Thomas never waited to see what was the matter, but bolted down 
the garden path as if—well, as if the “ Old Gentleman ” himself 
was in pursuit ! 

Yet a few seconds later that fierce little marten was carefully 
‘ licking off my fingers some grease that had been splashed on to 
them. No doubt in a wild state “ bluff” enters largely into the 
i marten’s mode of defence when brought face to face with a foe 
i more powerful than itself, just as a cat arches its back and spits 
at an enemy that it wants to intimidate. 

The “ Mart’s”’ diet is a varied one, for there is little that she 
will not eat. Small birds and rabbit flesh come first, but cooked 
i meat is not despised. She is also very fond of fish, both raw and 
cooked, and I believe that wild martens must pounce on a good 
many small trout in the shallow mountain streams, for the brooks 
are full of them, and martens do not mind getting wet. They must 
| also eat a great deal of fruit, such as bilberries, blackberries, and 
rowan-berries. My “Mart” is passionately fond of anything 
| sweet. Jam is the greatest treat one can offer her, and she eats 
| fruit of all kinds, ripe pears, apples, strawberries, gooseberries, 
: 
| 


etc., being accepted eagerly. I can well believe that the stories 

told of the damage done in continental vineyards by martens to | 
the grapes are by no means exaggerated! The ‘‘ Mart” has 

sometimes to fall back on soaked dog-biscuits, and in pre-war 

times she occasionally had bread and milk, ditto dates, but both | 

items now belong to the past. | 

Apropos of martens eating fruit, I must mention that an Irish 

correspondent sent me a most interesting account of how at a 
certain place in the south-west these animals come each year to 
| some mountain-ash trees for the sake of the berriés. The pine- 
marten is certainly more plentiful in the south-west of Ireland 
than in any other part of the United Kingdom, though even there 
it cannot be described as really numerous, for it is much perse- 

cuted, everybody’s hand being against it. It is doubtful whether | 

even in past ages the pine-marten was very common in any part of | 

the British Islands, for even in the days of the Norman kings its | 
fur was of value, but there is ample evidence that it was widely 
distributed, and that up to comparatively recent times every big 
woodland held a few. A hundred years ago the marten was often 
hunted with hounds, for it had a “‘ sweet scent” which hounds were 
easily entered to. According to the accounts that have been left 
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us it seems the hunt was often a short one, as the marten, confident 
in its climbing ability, took the first opportunity to go up a tree. 
It had then to be dislodged, which was generally done by one of 
the hunt servants climbing after it with some lighted straw on the 
end of a stick, which was held beneath the marten, when the smoke 
soon drove it down, for there is nothing a marten dislikes so much as 
smoke. This is well known in Cumberland, where the device is 
often employed to drive them out of their retreats in the cracks 
and crevices among the rocks. I have seen my “Mart” driven 
perfectly frantic by the smoke from a bonfire which drifted 
towards her cage. She raced backwards and forwards, flung 
herself up and down in that rapid dance which betokens intense 
nervous excitement, and I had much ado to get her into’ her 
sleeping-place and shut her up until the fire had burnt out. When 
the “Mart” is at all alarmed she begins to jump backwards and © 
forwards against the wall of her place, flinging herself over in a 
sort of back-somersault at the end of each spring. This per- 
formance is often gone through for the benefit of strangers, for 
she does not like the presence of people with whom she is not 
acquainted. She is more afraid of men than women, strangers of 
the feminine sex being sometimes able to win her confidence. 

But I am wandering from the question of hunting the marten, 
which was formerly done to a considerable extent in the Lake 
District. I am speaking of the time (the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth) when the 
polecat still existed in the north, so in some cases the exact quarry 
is in doubt, for in the North of England both polecat and marten 
are often spoken of as “marts,” though generally in the case 
of the polecat with the prefix “ fou,’ meaning “foul marten,” 
because it has the power of emitting an objectionable smell when 
annoyed—how abominable only those who have smelt it can 
imagine ! The pine-marten has not this power, hence it is dubbed 
the “‘ sweet mart.” But whether “sweet” or “ foul” marts, both 
species were hunted whenever opportunity served, and at certain 
times of’the year, when the males travel far in search of mates, 
really excellent runs were enjoyed. 

It is a curious fact that whereas the marten still holds out in 
the Lake Country, the polecat is exterminated there. In Wales 
the case is reversed. In the wildest central parts the polecat 
survives in some numbers, not so the marten, which has become 
exceedingly rare. The Welsh martens now are few and far be- 
tween, the survivors being evidently driven to wander far afield 
to find mates, as stray specimens are sometimes reported far from 
their headquarters, like the two females that in 1907 were killed 
in Shropshire, a county in which a marten had not been seen for 
fifty years. Martens live a more or less solitary life except at 
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mating time, which begins very early in the year—namely, January 
or February, the young ones being born about April. The nursery 
may be a deserted bird’s-nest, a hollow tree, or a hole among the 
rocks, and I have reason to believe that the mother sometimes 
carries her young ones to a fresh nursery if the old one does not 
please her. Only one litter is born in the twelve months, and then 
is not a large one, such families as I have heard of not numbering 
more than two or three, but possibly under favourable circum- 
stances this may be exceeded, but in no case can the marten 
be called a prolific creature, and no doubt this is one reason, but 
not the most powerful, why the species is so rare in Great Britain. 

With regard to the curious fact that the marten has survived 
in the very district in which the polecat has been exterminated, 
it is noteworthy that the marten has become very scarce in Scot- 
land, yet the wild cat manages to hold out in the heart of the 
Highlands, though it has long since vanished from both Wales 
and the Lake Country. It seems strange that the district which 
suits the wild cat should be unsuitable for the marten, and vice 
versa as regards the refuge of the latter. 

It was at one time supposed that we had two species of martens 
in Great Britain, the white-chested beech-marten, Martes foina, 
and the yellow-chested pine-marten, M. martes, but Mr. E. Alston 
in 1879 (Proc. Zool. Soc., pp. 468-474) showed conclusively that 
the various specimens of so-called British beech-martens were 
nothing but faded pine-martens, and that the true M. foina is 
never found this side of the English Channel, despite the fact that 
it is the commoner species on the Continent, his opinion being 
that the varieties noted were really due to the age of the individual. 
My observations point rather to the variations being seasonal, for, 
as I have already mentioned, the difference at different times of 
the year is positively startling. The colour of the fur fades 
rapidly, so that the animal which was almost. black in its new 
summer coat will become a pale reddish brown, or even yellow- 
_brown, before the same fur is shed. For this reason museum 
specimens give no clue to the appearance of the live animal, those 
set up for exhibition soon fading to a dirty yellowish white 
through exposure to the light, which has about as much relation to 
the tint of the coat of the living creature as the sooty hues of a 
London sparrow have to the clean, smart, brown feathers of a 
country bird. As for any likeness to the live animal, the faded 
remnants of fur, with staring glass eyes, that we meet with set 
up in glass cases, have about as’much resemblance as a deflated 
balloon bears to a full one. The quivering, palpitating life has 
gone, only a thing stuffed with tow is left! I have often watched 
my “ Mart ” playing about, sitting up on her hind Jegs in a begging 
attitude to watch what is coming, or bounding to and fro as 
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gracefully as a squirrel, and thought, “Fancy shooting such a 
ery because it is rare and you want to make a specimen 
of it!” 

That martens are half, or even a quarter, as destructive as 
they are supposed to be, I greatly doubt. That an old male (the 

es, as is usually the case with the Musteline, are quite a third 
bigger than the females) might be capable of killing a newly born 
lamb I do not dispute, but there are other inhabitants of the 
Fells even more capable and probably more willing, and they are 
the cunning old mountain foxes, who, hard pressed for food in 
these inhospitable regions, are notorious for their partiality for the 
tenderest mutton. But as far as I am aware no case of lamb- 
killing has been proved against a marten. However, the farmers 
are not prepared to extend any mercy to a creature which they 
suspect, whether rightly or wrongly, and the Cumberland martens 
suffer accordingly. 

Were it otherwise I should probably never have had my 
pet marten. A farmer was out on the Fells, and had two 
terriers with him, when one of the dogs slipped into a crevice 
in the rocks, where he heard it attacking and worrying some- 
thing. He went up to see what the terrier had got—I fancy 
that he hoped it was fox-cubs !—and found the dog had got 
two marten kittens. The one was mangled hopelessly, but he 
rescued the other alive, carried it home to the farm, and put it 
into the charge of his sister, who a week later showed the poor 
little thing to me. It was then as big as a small ferret, clad in 
mole-grey woolly fur, scattered among which were a few white 
hairs that were the remains of the first coat, and a few longer 
glossy brown ones, forerunners of the fur that would be grown 
presently. Though timid and frightened, the little creature quite 
won my heart with her intelligent face and quaint ways. I 
quickly arranged to take possession of her, and, to cut a long 
story short, was soon carrying her off.. As I left the farm the 
heavy thunder-clouds which had been gathering all the afternoon 
on the hills grew still more black and sullen. The pass above was 
lost in swirling mist, thunder rolled and echoed, and then the rain 
fell—it was as if that wild district was weeping for the loss of one 
of its few remaining truly wild creatures. 

In the marten, likewise in the polecat and wild cat, we have 
the remnant of a fast disappearing fauna. We can hardly realize 
what a change has taken place in the wild life of these islands 
within the few hundred years since the Norman Conquest. At 
that time beavers still haunted our streams, the bustard was not 
exterminated, kites were common even in the towns, wolves were 
yet a danger, and the wild boar was found in all forest districts. 
The marten, too, was to be met with in all wooded parts, in com- 
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pany with the wild cat, and the polecat roamed everywhere. The 
only survivor from those days which has managed to maintain 
its numbers, despite the fact it is not a beast of the chase, and 
has had no protection from man whatever, is the badger, which 
is still fairly common, and exists even in cultivated districts from 
which the other animals have long since been driven out. The 
larger creatures were soon exterminated, but the smaller held out 
up to comparatively late years. Of these the wild cat vanished 
first, the marten lingered on up to the fifties of the last century, 
and the polecat even longer, but the general use of shot-guns and 
of iron traps had long since spelt their doom, and it was only a 
matter of a year or two more or less. The question now is whether 
anything can be done to stay the tide of extermination which has 
set so steadily against the marten and the polecat. The wild cat 
has a better outlook, for I understand that several landowners in 
Sutherlandshire have combined to protect it, and that it is even ’ 
slightly on the increase. The marten has no friends, nearly every 
man’s hand is against it, and, though it may hold out for a time, 
even a long time, in the wildest parts of Cumberland, it seems 
undoubtedly doomed to eventual extinction, that is unless some 
steps can be taken to save it. For an active far-travelling animal 
of this type a small nature reservation would be of little use, but if 
— landowners would only take up its case something might be 
one. 
FRANCES Pitt 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
M. CAILLAUX 


I. THE PRELIMINARIES 


THERE have been few more interesting or indeed exciting episodes 
in the World’s War than the action of the French Government in 
prosecuting M. Caillaux, who has for many years been one of the 
most conspicuous figures in French public life. Whether he hypno- 
tized or terrorized the Parliamentary world one cannot say. He 
certainly seemed to exercise some mysterious influence both upon 
the governing circles of the Republic and even upon foreign poli- 
ticians. How many times have not returning visitors from Paris 
—especially our ‘Right Honourables”’—predicted that France 
was on the eve of committing herself to a Caillaux Ministry 
which would come in on a policy of “separate peace with Ger- 
many.” This became a veritable obsession among the “ well 
informed” and was constantly used in turn by the supporters 
of the Asquith Cabinet and the friends of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
treason for keeping one or other in power. “Unless,” we were 
assured throughout the reign of the Old Gang, “Mr. Asquith 
remains in Downing Street’ the corresponding Briand regime 
would collapse in Paris and we should find ourselves face. to face 
with our old enemy of Agadir—M. Caillaux. When the scene 
changed and Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister, and his 
friend M. Painlevé succeeded M. Briand, we were as convincingly 
told that if anything happened to the War Cabinet, which had 
now become “ indispensable,’ M. Painlevé would fall, when the 
inevitable Caillaux would appear. It was vain to argue with this 
canard. Our Ministers are not particularly accurate concerning 
their own country. Their ignorance of foreign countries is both 
comic and appalling. The more often they go abroad the less 
they know, though these unfortunate tours increase their self- 
sufficiency and make them more than ever unwilling to learn from 
those who do know, including members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
who are not all such fools as some journalists imagine. 

Any one with any practical acquaintance of French affairs is 
aware that never at any moment of the war was there the slighest 
risk of the formation of a Caillaux Cabinet or of any Cabinet 
containing a man who became suspect to the vast majority of his 
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compatriots from the firing of the first shot. It is true that he 
was a formidable figure at the Palais Bourbon and that French 
Governments appeared to tremble before him and tolerated 
activities on his part which offended the nation. But Parlia- 
mentarians are nowhere heroic, and in all democracies anti-national 
intriguers become chartered libertines. Of this, however, we may 
rest assured: that even supposing “the unthinkable” had 
happened, and one of those degrading transactions had taken place 
to which “free countries” are becoming accustomed, and 
M. Caillaux had obtained office, he would have been a dead man 
within twenty-four hours. 

It is not for us to cast the contumelious stone at the feebleness 
of the fugitive Ministries under M. Poincaré after the ignominious 
manner in which our more stable Cabinets have funked those 
Members of Parliament who have acted as unpaid agents of the 
enemy. At any rate, a French Government has at last been found 
with sufficient courage to bell the cat and tackle M. Caillaux, 
and though we have little hope of the example spreading to this 
side of the Channel, we cannot help being amused at the attitude 
of some prominent politicians towards M. Clemenceau’s action. 
Outwardly they are constrained to applaud, though their enthu- 
siasm is tempered by their doubts as to whether “ there is sufficient 
evidence to secure a conviction.” Secretly they are scandalized 
that “any public man of the front rank ’—not to put too fine 
a point on it, “one of ourselves”’—should be thus summarily 
brought to book and treated like any ordinary person, e.g. an 
admiral or a general, who are held accountable for their blunders, 
still more for any crimes they might commit. Politicians hoped 
that by now they had established the sacrosanctity of their 
profession as above all law and exempt from all pains and penalties. 
M. Caillaux is no ordinary Front-Bencher. He is an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, what makes this prosecution still more 
disquieting to the world of Mandarins, he was at one time Prime 
Minister of France and dispenser of patronage, which had hitherto 
been regarded as a permanent guarantee against challenge. If 
Politicians in one country are lable to punishment—if to have 
held high office in France be no protection—“ cranks” and 
“fanatics ” here will be next demanding that similar measure be 
meted out to our own Right Honourables, who had hitherto 
enjoyed a divine right to do any wrong they pleased. Can we 
wonder at the anxiety aroused in Westminster and Whitehall by 
M. Clemenceau’s inconsiderate conduct ?—rendered infinitely 
worse from the Politician’s point of view by his stern and uncom- 
promising rejection of the accepted creed that there is one law 
for statesmen and another for inferior mortals. The French 
Prime Minister actually told the horrified Commission of Deputies 
which sat on the Caillaux case that the moral of the Army de- 
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manded impartial justice and a knowledge that they are defended 
at the Back so that they may do their duty at the Front: 

I told the House in my declaration, “‘ They [the poilus] will realize that they are 

defended, but they cannot be defended by speeches, but by acts, and the first act 
—as there is law and justice—is to submit all citizens, including Senators and Deputies, 
to its jurisdiction.” That is the principle to which I adhere. 
In the face of that unconventional doctrine M. Clemenceau cannot 
be surprised that he should be regarded askance by Parliamen- 
tarians abroad and by their jackals in the Press, who fondly 
hope that he may come to grief over the Caillaux case, and will 
assuredly trip him up if they possibly can. But outside these 
narrow, if powerful, coteries his precedent has been rapturously 
applauded, if only because it may help us to lay some British 
Politician by the heels. 

This is what appeals most strongly to many of us in this affair. 
The longer one lives and the closer one watches politics the more 
one loathes Politicians, who are surely the most abject of mankind. 
How many of them have one spark of patriotism or care twopence 
what happens to their country? The best may give an occasional 
thought to the well-being of Party, but the ruck only think of 
themselves and of what they can get in the shape of offices for 
which they are usually unfitted and Honours that they degrade. 
Nor does it seem to matter to what class a Politician belongs. It 
used to be said that no “gentleman” would do this, that, or the 
other, and that we in this happy country enjoyed an immeasurable 
advantage over more benighted lands in the proportion of 
“ gentlemen” in our public life. But is there any dirty trick to 
which a “ gentleman ” will not stoop, or falsehood over which he 
will hesitate when he has once soiled his soul in politics? If 
Lord Curzon were in any other walk of life except this, would 
he ever be able to lift up his head again after his cold-blooded 
betrayals of causes he was pledged to defend? But his brother- 
Politicians only smile and rather admire his “slimness” in 
“dishing” anti-Suffragist friends, which brother-Peers hasten to 
defend.’ The episode is thought to have confirmed his claim to 
the leadership of the House of Lords. 

If Politicians did not live in a Mutual. Admiration Society 
completely shut off from the rest of the world by the zariba of 
sycophants encircling every Minister, they would realize that 
they have become a byword, if they do not actually stink in the 
nostrils of the country. They should therefore be able‘to under- 
stand that their dismay over the plight of one of their number is 
surpassed by everybody else’s joy. If France ean get justice 
against ex-Ministers, surely we may hope? Not a fewof us would 
die happy if we thought that any of our highly placed criminals 
would ultimately find themselves where M. Caillaux is to-day. 

In any case, let us disentangle somewhat complicated facts 
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which Politicians will seek to confuse in their effort to make a 
martyr of M. Caillaux in the hope of saving themselves, should 
his case go badly. Nor is it difficult to bewilder the public, as 
there are several trials now pending in Paris some of which dovetail 
into one another, and the object of these pages is to set forth the 
relevant facts so far as they affect the Caillaux case, which stands 
clear of the others—though, as the reader is aware, it originated 
in the Bolo business. It was the detection of the German associa- 
tions of this adventurer who enjoyed the protection of M. Cail- 
laux’ friends in a former Cabinet, notably M. Malvy, which led 
to the discovery of the suspicious relations between the ex-Prime 
Minister and active members of the “ Defeatist”’ Party, whose 
funds were derived from enemy sources. 

M. Charles Humbert, the Senator for the Meuse, was anxious 
to acquire control of that powerful popular newspaper Le Journal, 
of which he heard in 1915 that the dominant interest had been 
sold by the former owner, M. Letellier, to M. Lenoir, son of one 
of the chief French advertising agents. M. Humbert learnt that 
the money put up for this transaction came from a suspicious 
source, and that Le Journal was to embark on an anti-Entente 
campaign. He therefore constrained Messrs. Letellier and Lenoir 
to cancel their contract and sell him the control of Le Journal, 
which he in his turn bought with money provided by Bolo Pasha, 
which was said to have been derived, like M. Lenoir’s funds, 
from Germany. Indeed, it would appear to have been provided 
by the Deutsche Bank. At this moment Senator Humbert, 
M. Lenoir, and the latter’s lawyer, M. Desouches, are all charged 
with dealings with the enemy. As the Times’ Paris Correspon- 
dent, who gave a lucid account of the tangled tale (see Tues, 
December 13), pointed out, around this group cluster several 
minor personages of both sexes, including journalists and politi- 
cians, inter alia M. Loustalot, a Deputy whose curious trip to 
Switzerland is now being investigated by the courts. 

Arising out of Boloism is the far more serious Malvy-Caillaux 
affair, both these politicians having held the highest offices in 
the State, and M. Caillaux being for many years the head of the 
Radical-Socialist Party. M. Malvy remained Minister of the 
Interior during the first three years of the war until the other day, 
being popularly regarded as M. Caillaux’ nominee in successive 
Ministries, where he seems to have exercised his influence as might 
have been expected in one of his school, i.e. for the purpose of 
protecting every one and everything that was rotten, and of 
obstructing patriotic enterprise of all kinds. He was ultimately 
brought down by a speech from M. Clemenceau in the Senate last 
July, which authoritatively exposed the whole “ Defeatist ”’ cam- 
paign and opened the floodgates that produced this winter’s 
transformation, from which France is already visibly feeling the 
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benefits. Among crying scandals of the Malvy Administration 
was the official subsidy of £320 a month paid from the Secret 
Service funds to a disreputable rag called the Bonnet Rouge, which 
was the most active Potsdam organ in France. Its editor, M. 
Almereyda, who received this largess, seems to have been an 
intimate friend of M. Caillaux’ friend M. Malvy, and, as we shall 
see, he was no stranger to Caillaux. Duval, the manager of the 
Bonnet Rouge, was caught returning from Switzerland with German 
cheques amounting to £6000, and was arrested, together with 
Almereyda, who subsequently died in gaol in a manner to provoke 
comment, as did the disappearance of the cheques, which were 
obligingly returned to Duval by Leymarie, who was at one time 
chef de cabinet to M. Malvy, and subsequently of the political 
police. Leymarie is also being proceeded against. Duval and 
the following members of the Bonnet Rouge stafi—namely, 
Marion, Goldsky, Landau, and Jougla—are now being charged 
with treasonable relations with the enemy, which, to put it 
mildly, is awkward for this paper's principal paymaster, M. 
Malvy, whose Parliamentary immunity has been suspended in 
order that he may come before the High Court of the Senate 
on the infinitely more terrible charge of having delivered the 
plans of the French offensive last April to the Germans, pre- 
ferred against him by the ardent M. Léon Daudet, but disbelieved 
by all but M. Malvy’s bitterest enemies, though Frenchmen who 
cannot be thus discounted regard the ex-Minister as deserving 
impeachment for his shameless patronage of the Defeatists, of 
which the Bonnet Rouge was the mouthpiece. The Minister of 
the Interior appears to have given every suspect the run of the 
Passport Office. 

With each successive incident, with every fresh inculpation 
of one or other of his associates, public opinion towards M. 
Caillaux became inflamed, while popular disgust was deepened 
by his continued immunity. Not a Minister moved, and the 
Caillaux faction were confident that the arch-Defeatist carried 
too many guns for pusillanimous Parliamentarians, or, alterna- 
tively, that the freemasonry among Front-Benchers would efiec- 
tually estop serious proceedings. But ep forgot two important 
factors—namely, France, which was now thoroughly aroused, and 
M. Clemenceau, who was suddenly summoned to power on a 
- national mandate which overbore all Parliamentary opposition 
for the express purpose of invigorating the prosecution of the war 
against the Boche—which involved “downing” the Defeatist 
conspiracy behind the lines, which was universally regarded as 
a branch of German propaganda—and dealing with M. Caillaux. 
British commentators on the affaire who attribute these pro- 
ceedings to political ‘‘ prejudice” or “rivalry” merely exhibit 
their ignorance. M. Caillaux has never been a rival of M. Clemen- 
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ceau—who at the age of seventy-six can afford to put aside 
any personal feelings he may ever have entertained. Caillaux 
was Finance Minister in the Clemenceau Cabinet, and as a matter 
of fact the two men have rarely been in conflict. M. Clemenceau 
has only now moved, being satisfied, both that Caillaux is a 
public enemy who would destroy France by making her a vassal 
of Germany, and that he has broken the law which makes his 
prosecution as imperative a duty as its neglect would be a crime 
to the Republic. That is the whole story of the Caillaux case 
so far as concerns M. Clemenceau, who came to it with as un- 
prejudiced a mind as, say, Mr. Asquith would have approached 
a proposal to prosecute Lord Haldane. M. Clemenceau is a 
born and lifelong fighter and has been in acute controversy 
with most of the prominent politicians of France, but it so happens, 
as he told the Commission, that he and M. Caillaux had hardly 
crossed one another’s paths. When he came into office in 
November he examined the dossiers, which left him no alternative 
but to proceed even against a former colleague. 

The prima facie case is set forth inthe Report in which General 
Dubail, the Military Governor of Paris, formally requested that 
M. Caillaux’ Parliamentary privileges should be suspended so 
that he might be prosecuted for treason. The accused, who is 
nothing if not dramatic, tried to discount General Dubail’s indict- 
ment by tearing it up in the Tribune of the Chamber. Subse- 
quent events convinced M. Caillaux that something beyond 
histrionics was called for, and ultimately he elected to vote 
for his own suspension, which was recommended by so favourable 
a body as the Parliamentary Commission (presided over by 
M. André Paisant), and granted by the Chamber without appre- 
ciable opposition. The Dubail Report was sufficiently serious 
when it was first published. It is seen to be far more serious 
to-day. No one who has been at pains to acquaint himself 
with the ascertainable facts imagines that M. Clemenceau has 
found a “mare’s nest,” as some of M. Caillaux’ journalistic 
friends on this side of the Channel—who may themselves be 
compromised by personal association with the accused during the 
war—would have us believe, while the number of those who 
think that the arch-Defeatist will be able to clear himself grows 
fine by degrees and beautifully less.. We need not go so far as 
the Italian Deputy whose indignation at M. Caillaux’ efforts to ~ 
stab the Entente in the back moved him to exclaim, “‘ M. Clemen- 
ceau has won.”” This great State trial is no personal duel between 
two politicians or between political Parties, but a vital issue 
between the upholders of the law, who are the friends of civiliza- 
tion, and its violators, who are its enemies. We sincerely hope 
that if the accused be innocent his innocence will be established, 
as we equally trust that if he be guilty he will suffer the extreme 
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penalty as a deterrent to others. The Premiership of M. Clemen- 
ceau; who is a passionate lover of justice, affords an absolute 
guarantee of a fair trial as of the inflexible support of the verdict 
by the whole strength of the Administration. This will be no 
Dreyfus case. There will be no pressure on the courts such as 
occasionally disfigures political trials in continental countries. 
Should M. Caillaux be acquitted, he will enjoy the support of the 
Government, though if he be guilty he might fare better under 
a weaker man than M. Clemenceau. 

General Dubail’s Report opens with the statement that the 
investigation of the various cases “ of intelligence and commerce 
with the enemy ” had disclosed many letters from M. Caillaux 
“at the homes of nearly all the accused persons . . . which left 
no doubt as to the nature of the relatious between him and those 
accused.” This correspondence was singularly disquieting, as it 
was a serious matter that a statesman of such eminence, “ who 
has had the honour of directing the policy of his country, and 
who gladly availed himself of his position as the leader of a 
great Party, should be on close terms of indisputable intimacy 
with French and foreign adventurers whose actions, tendencies, 
and manifestations since the beginning of the war have rendered 
them suspect even to the least enlightened individual.” General 
Dubail admitted that a political personage “ might be brought 
into passing and accidental relations with a man of whose past 
he was ignorant, and who, taking advantage of his good faith, 
might under cover of his name and influence embark on and 
seek to carry through to an end the worst adventures.” But 
such mistakes become dangerous when frequently repeated 
over a long course of years “ and when they lead their author 
into the most regrettable and compromising dealings.” Even if 
M. Caillaux were able to plead ignorance as to the true character 
of these individuals, how could he explain his continuance of 
such connexions after the repeated warnings he had had against 
such intimacies? From the letters which will be found printed 
in the original French in an Appendix to this article it will be 
observed that M. Caillaux addressed the adventurer Bolo Pasha 
as “Cher ami” or “ Mon bien cher ami,” and generally as an 
intimate and trusted friend. As General Dubail points out : 

This correspondence went on in the same terms even after Bolo had been charged 
with high treason, than which there is no graver charge at the present moment. The 
whole Press announced that the law had taken action. M. Caillaux, who cannot have 
been ignorant of this, felt the same friendship towards the accused man, his letters 
were of the same affectionate character as before, and are filled with proofs of common 
interests and of the exchanges of confidences, wrapped round with precaution sufficient 
to make them suspicious. 

M. Caillaux’ relations with Almereyda, editor of the infamous 
Bonnet Rouge, must have been of an unusually intimate nature 
for the ex-Prime Minister thus to have addressed that individual 
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in September 1915: ‘‘ The idea that, very involuntarily, I should 
have caused you any grief pains me, and | am certain that you 
also will be equally saddened at having grieved me.” The corre- 
spondence shows that not only did vi Caillaux refrain from 
exercising any influence to restrain the “ Defeatist ” propaganda 
of the Bonnet Rouge, but encouraged its editor in every possible 
way. Thus on September 27, 1915, he writes to Almereyda : 

My pgak Frizexp,—Thank you for your very welcome article, ‘“‘ Oh, those English ! ” 
and I beg you to thank your collaborator who has given me yet another opportunity 
of appreciating his talent.—Always yours, CAILLAUX. 

On October 6, 1915, M. Caillaux writes to the same: “‘ The 
reconciliation of the Coburgs with Rome indeed appears to be 
great—the sign and condition of change in Balkan policy. You 
will perhaps see there material for a sensational article.” In 
further correspondence the ex-Prime Minister congratulates 
Almereyda upon his efforts, and provides additional material for 
articles. Nevertheless on November 23, 1917, M. Caillaux, in 
a public letter, stated : 

The Bonnet Rouge was led, at the outbreak of hostilities, to look for assistance and 
guidance elsewhere. In stating that I have never subventioned the Bonnet Rouge, 
that I have had no part in its direction since July 1914, I do not—that goes without 
saying—desire to criticize or disapprove of anything whatever; I am simply stating 
indisputable truth. . 

The entire Bonnet Rouge gang appear to have been on friendly 
terms with M. Caillaux, and one day he received at his country 
house at Mamers, Duval, Marion, Landau, and Goldsky, who 
are all now in gaol charged with high treason. The ex-Prime 
Minister sought to explain away this latter incident before the 
Commission by the statement that these individuals had sud- 
denly descended upon him uninvited, to his great annoyance, 
and that he turned them away from his house as the hour of 
déjeuner approached. As regards Bolo, whom he had known 
for about six years, he declared that his original prejudice against 
that personage, which was due to his supposed conviction for 
escroquerie, had been removed by President Monier, who averred 
that Bolo was a man of impeccable character and as of high 
honour as himself. The reader may remember that President 
Monier was lately dismissed from the Court of Cassation as guilty 
of professional misconduct in vouching for Bolo’s respectability 
to Senator Humbert, whom he helped to buy Le Journal. M. 
Caillaux also informed the Commission that Bolo was bien vu 
in eminently respectable circles, that he had been received by 
the President of the Republic, had been sent on a quasi-official 
mission to Spain, and was the friend of many Ministers, and 
hobnobbed with Ambassadors, adding that his own relations 
with Bolo had been neither political nor business, but purely 
social, and that if he did not drop him as soon as he became 
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suspect it was because he was not in the habit of dropping friends 
in difficulties, but that he did abandon him on the damaging 
American disclosures of his German agency. 

M. Caillaux accounted for his relations with Almereyda, the 
editor of the Bonnet Rouge, on the ground that the Bonnet Rouge 
was the only paper supporting him at the acute crisis of his life 
(presumably when Mme. Caillaux shot the editor of the Figaro). 
He had subsidized the Bonnet Rouge before the war, but never 
during the war, when it derived funds from other sources (includ- 
ing, as we know, M. Malvy), and that his relations were merely 
those any public man might have towards any newspaper with 
much of which he agreed while not approving of its entire policy— 
before the Commission he denounced the articles for which Duval 
was responsible. He further explained that his much-commented 
letter congratulating Almereyda on the article “Oh, those 
English |!” was inspired by his appreciation of British finance, 
which had cast on the taxpayers a far greater proportion of the 
costs of the war than had been done in any other country. 

M. Caillaux incidentally made the interesting statement that 
whenever any newspaper wrote anything complimentary about 
him he personally thanked the editor. Therefore some of our 
contemporaries in London, Manchester, and elsewhere should be 
the proud possessors of flowery epistles from the accused, which 
they have certainly earned by the indignant and indiscriminate 
denunciation of his “ traducers,”’ suggesting that every movement 
against him is inspired by political prejudice, and that his prosecu- 
tion is “a put-up job.” To the impartial onlooker it certainly 
seems strange that a great Party leader and former head of the 
Government of his country should stoop to such society as that 
with which M. Caillaux stands convicted of having associated, 
of whom so large a proportion is at the time of writing under 
arrest. Every man is capable of making a bad shot and of being 
compromised by an undesirable friendship, but never has any 
clever man, who was also an honest man, made so many bad 
shots as M. Caillaux—Bolo, Almereyda, Cavallini. 


Il. AN ITALIAN TOUR 


So far I have only been dealing with the trimmings of this 
extraordinary case, of which the qéce de résistance was supplied 
by M. Caillaux’ little tour in Italy in the winter of 1916. It 
attracted unpleasant attention at the time, because while he 
invariably professes the purest patriotism he invariably manages 
to cultivate the wrong people and disturbs the minds of all good 
Frenchmen wherever he goes. The same thing had happened 
during his visit to South America in the winter of 1914, whither 
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he had been sent by a paternal Government to keep him out of 
harm’s way. He is always a storm-centre—the storm, accordin: 

to him, being exclusively attributable to the “ conspiracies ” an 

“ machinations” of various wicked persons against a blameless 
being. . The Caillaux ménage was particularly prominent on the 
eve of the war in 1914, when Mme. Caillaux took upon herself to 
shoot M. Calmette, the patriotic editor of the Figaro—a sensational 
incident which led to a still more sensational trial, distracting 
France at the very moment all national energies should have 
been concentrated on the imminent German aggression. This 
episode did not enhance the popularity of the Caillauxs—he was 
already regarded as the leading Potsdam politician of Paris— 
who found themselves shunned, if not hooted, wherever they went, 
popular hostility culminating in a scene at Vichy in the summer 
of 1916, of which M. Caillaux gave a lurid account to the Parlia- 
mentary Commission, describing how he and his wife were set 
upon by an enraged crowd and forced to hide themselves in 
the Préfecture, where they were besieged for four hours: “I 
expected every moment that they would break down the door ; 
I took out my revolver loaded with six bullets, of which the sixth 
was for myself. I awaited death either from a bullet fired by 
myself, or by the sticks of my adversaries. Happily some soldiers: 
arrived in time.” After this experience the Caillauxs resolved 
upon a foreign cure, and in the autumn of 1916 Mme. Caillaux, 
to ensure peace, obtained a diplomatic passport made out in 
her maiden name of “ Renouard,” and went to Italy, where her 
husband joined her, travelling under the same name to avoid 
misunderstandings. However, despite this mystification, their 
identity, as might have been expected, was disclosed by an 
announcement in the Italian Press, “‘M. and Mme. Caillaux in 
Rome.” M. Caillaux, who it is charitable to suppose suffers from 
hallucinations which should long since have led to his restraint, 
conceived the idea that the French Embassy in Rome was at 
the bottom of this business, because he and the Ambassador, 
M. Barrére, had fallen out over Agadir. This, indeed, is his 
single explanation of ‘“‘ the Italian affair ’’ which he was unwearied 
in pressing upon the Commission. M. Barrére had very naturally, 
and with perfect propriety, refused to receive Mme. Caillaux, 
who had been too free with her revolver to make her a welcome 
guest, quite apart from being the wife of a man whose name 
was a byword throughout the Entente, and whose presence in 
any Allied capital must be equally embarrassing to its Govern- 
ment as to the French Embassy. M. Caillaux had not increased 
his prestige in Italy by associating with the Italian Bolo, Cavallini 
(now imprisoned), to whom he was introduced in Paris between 
his visits to Rome by a French Deputy, M. Loustalot (also in 
prison, owing to his highly suspicious journey to Switzerland to 
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meet the ex-Khedive of Egypt, a known German agent). Only 
M. Caillaux could be surprised at the concern of the Italian 
Government when he returned to Rome (December 1916) as 
** Renouard,”’ where he again met Cavallini and other dubious 
characters of Germanophil leanings, more than one of whom 
have since been arrested by the Italian police as accomplices of 
M. Caillaux’ friend—or acquaintance, if he prefers to so regard 
him—Cavallini. The French ex-Premier’s activities were thus 
indicated in General Dubail’s Report : 

In the course of conversation in Rome in the different circles he frequented, and 
even in the presence of important personages, M. Caillaux did not hesitate to indulge 
in criminal propaganda, upon which it appears to be indispensable to throw full light 
to-day. He stated, indeed, that the Briand Ministry was on the eve of defeat, and it 
would doubtless be replaced by a Clemenceau Ministry, which could only last by 
intensifying the war; that France, which would soon be exhausted by this fresh military 
effort, could not support the tragic struggle beyond the spring of 1917; and that at 
that tragic moment he [Caillaux] would assume power and would sign peace. It was 
therefore necessary, he said, that Italy on her side should take steps to make a separate 
peace with Germany. The world, he declared, would be amazed by the advantages 
which in these conditions Germany would grant to Italy and France, for the whole 
war bill would have to be paid by Russia and the Balkans. Serbia, he added, would 
disappear altogether. It was unfortunate, but it was better that Rumania should 
pay the breakage bill than it should be France. In conclusion, he stated, and this 
statement in itself shows the “gravity” of M. Caillaux’ aim, that once peace was 
signed France would make a Treaty of Alliance with Germany, Italy, and Spain against 
England and Russia, who are the real enemies of France. 

We cannot swear that M Caillaux said any of these things, 
nor can General Dubail, but they bear a painful resemblance to 
the views generally credited to him, while his intrigues during 
the Agadir crisis stimulate every suspicion. However, suspicion 
is not evidence, though we can realize, as General Dubail points 
out, 
how deep were the emotion and anxiety caused by such remarks in political, diplomatic, 
and military circles in Italy. M. Barrére, our Ambassador in Rome; Admiral de 
Saint-Pair, the Naval Attaché, and the Military Attaché all echoed those feelings to 
the French Government. The same feeling was expressed at the Consulta [the Italian 
Foreign Office] as at the Farnese Palace [the French Embassy], and it was, indeed, 
at one time a question whether it would not be necessary to have recourse to thé brutal 
measure of expulsion in order to put an end to a scandal which was calculated, in view 
of its source, to harm the mutual confidence which united the two Allied armies. 


Both the British and Russian Ambassadors warned their 
Governments of the disquieting opinions of M. Caillaux, while 
the Rumanian and Serbian Ministers were no less perturbed. 
There were strong protests in the Italian Press which had to be 
stopped by the Censor, while Italian chambers of commerce 
passed resolutions demanding the deportation of this dangerous 

est. 
= Although we know more now than at the time of its publica- 
tion of the information before General Dubail, the reader will 
understand that we have not yet anything like the whole case 
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against M. Caillaux for the diplomatic reasons M. Clemenceau 
explained to the Commission. The strange thing is not that 
action should at last be taken under the penal code against a 
Politician who has constituted himself advocatus diaboli—if it 
be permissible to cast this slur on the Devil by comparing him 
with the Kaiser—but that action was not taken when M. Briand 
first heard accusations against M. Caillaux, such as may safely 
be said had never been laid by responsible people against any 
ex-Prime Minister of a great country fighting for its life. The 
following document speaks for itself : 


Translation of the text of the private letter addressed by ADMIRAL DE Sarnt-Patr 
[French Naval Attaché in Rome] to the CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF AT THE FRENCH 
MINISTRY OF MARINE : 

AMBASSADE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
Pris 8.M. te Rot p’[Taute 
Rome, December 22, 1916 

My pEAR Frrenp,—The day when you were in Rome, the Ambassador [M. Barrére] 
informed you of the acts and behaviour of M. Caillaux. Since your departure, our 
information as to the dealings of this personage has been considerably increased, and 
to-day, having a good opportunity, the Ambassador entrusts me with the duty of 
informing Ministers of the situation. I give you below a summary of our news, which 
comes from absolutely sure sources, and which is, moreover, confirmed by the British 
and Russian Ambassadors, Baron Sonnino, Signor Salandra, and the Rumanian Minister. 
The Minister of Marine can be trusted fully. 

On December 17 M. Caillaux expected to meet M. Salandra [Italian Prime Minister] 
at the house of M. Brunicardi. M. Salandra avoided the meeting, and sent M. Martini 
{former Colonial Minister] in his place. The conversation was a two hours’ monologue. 
M. Caillaux explained that the Briand Ministry was finished. [M. Briand, intoxicated 
by his social success with Greek or French princesses, was spending in feminine conquests 
the little energy he still possessed.*] 

M. Caillaux considered that the time for him to take power had not arrived. He 
expected a Clemenceau-Barthou Ministry, which could only live by intensifying the 
war. But it was evident that this Ministry could only live two months, France being 
unable to continue her military effort beyond the end of the spring [i.e. 1917]. Then 
M. Caillaux would assume power and sign peace. 

He promised that the whole world would be astonished by the advantages which 
Germany thought of giving to Italy and France; all the bill would be paid by Russia 
and the Balkans. What did Germany want? The Bagdad line, which she had 
conquered. She then wanted to make a greater Bulgaria and a great European Turkey. 
How did that disturb us? Our field of action was in Africa. Serbia would disappear, 
but that really was all she deserved. Rumania would also disappear, but, after all, it 
was better that she should pay the breakage bill than we. 

Immediately peace was signed, France would conclude a treaty alliance with Germany 
and Spain against England and Russia, who were our real enemies. The British 
Ambassador, who had heard of this conversation, called to ask M. Barrére if M. Caillaux’ 
situation in France was such that he could do and say what he pleased. The Rumanian 
Minister, greatly moved by M. Caillaux’ intentions towards his country, also came to 
discuss the matter with M. Barrére. 

M. Salandra, who was exceedingly alarmed, decided to avoid any meeting with 
M. Caillaux. M. Sonnino [Italian Foreign Minister] is equally alarmed, and if it were 
not for fear of displeasing the French Government he would have already seized M. 


* This passage does not appear in the Report of the Commission presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies. We take it from the Times’ Paris Correspondence. 
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Caillaux’ papers at the Hétel de Russie, and would have expelled him from Italy 
He only awaits a sign to do it. 

M. Caillaux did not confine his visits to a few politicians. He has also been to the 
Vatican.* In spite of statements to the contrary by M. Sonnino, it is certain that he 
has seen neither the Pope nor Cardinal Gasparri; but Mme. Caillaux has seen the latter 
prelate several times. M. Caillaux saw at the Vatican the most pacifist of these prelates 
who are so pacifist, notably Mgr. Misciatelli, Migone, and especially Pacelli, most 
impetuous of peace-at-any-price pacifists. He strongly urged these prelates to make a 
bigger campaign than ever for peace, telling them that if Italy concluded a separate 
peace France would be forced to withdraw from the struggle. He promised, more- 
over, to restore diplomatic relations with the Holy See immediately he returned to 
power. 

At this moment M. Caillaux and Mme. Caillaux are at Naples, where they are 
becoming more intimate with Scarfoglio, director of the Mattino, the Germanophil 
Naples journal, and ex-husband of Mathilde Serao. They expect to return to Rome 
on January 3. 

I need not tell you how serious M. Barrére considers the situation to be. M. Caillaux 
repeated on several occasions that immediately on his return to Paris he was going to 
bring B. [M. Briand] down, and was going to replace him by Léon B. Naturally 
it is not this detail which is worrying M. Barrére, but—as are all the Entente 
Ambassadors and Italian statesmen who have supported the present policy—he is 
rightly alarmed by the German intrigues coming to light with such violence. He desired 
that our Minister should be informed. I have made for him this short summary, which 
is a truthful reflection of matters. M. B. spoke to me of approaching the Government 
directly. I do not know what has been done in this direction. It would be well if he 
were to assume the responsibility of asking M. Sonnino to expel M. Caillaux, but if 
our present Government had energy and determination, given the necessary sign, it 
would be even better, for it would strengthen the confidence of the Entente Ambassadors, 
a confidence which at the present moment is being hardly tested. 

Good-bye, my dear friend. Whenever there is a safe opportunity I will keep you 
informed as to the development of this drama.—Yours affectionately, 

G. DE Sarnt-Parr 


The second document is as follows: 


Translation of cipher dispatch from the AsststaNT French Minirary ATTACHE IN 
Rome (CoMMANDANT NOBLEMAIRE) to the FRENCH Wak MINISTER : 
December 27, 1916 

This telegram is very secret. In the absence of Colonel Frangois (French Military 
Attaché), who is absorbed on the preparations of the Mission to Epirus, I beg to report 
as follows. I have not so far told you anything of the presence in Italy of M. Caillaux 
nor of his movements, because, in the first place, I hoped that the subject might remain 
more political than military ; secondly, because I knew that the Admiral, our Naval 
Attaché, had been authorized by the Ambassador to send the first information by 
courier on the 22nd of December to Admiral Lacaze, then Interim Minister of War ; 
and finally, because I knew that the Ambassador was giving a Report to the President 
of the Council. 

But during the last three days I have noticed in military circles, where, as every- 
where else, people speak too much of it, such a feeling as the result of M. Caillaux’ 
language, and perhaps more as a result of the freedom which is apparently given him 
to make such utterances, that I consider it my strict duty to acquaint you with this 
feeling. It goes so far as a fear that France will conclude a separate peace, and in 
the comments which I hear I see more pessimistic deductions as to the exhaustion of 
the material and moral resources of France; and it is but too certain that in the 


* According to a foot-note to the Commission’s Report, this is indirect information 
concerning M. Sonnino’s feelings, but is not a statement made by him to the Ambassador. 
VoL. LXX 47 
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atmosphere created by such remarks too many people fear a faltering in the will, 
and even in the uprightness of France. 

I am in a position to give you on this subject, if you wish it and as soon as you 
express the wish, very precise and detailed information. 

CoMMANDANT NoOBLEMAIRE 
This telegram elicited the following reply : 
Translation of cipher dispatch from the Fauncw Wak MInisTEr to the 
Frenog Mruitary AtTacué in Rome: 
Vary SEORET 

In reply to your telegram of December 26. (1) The Government has telegraphed 
to M. Barrére that it thoroughly disapproves the activities of M. Caillaux, and that 
the Italian Government is at liberty to do whatever it pleases as regards his person 
and his papers in order to stop him in the most prompt and peremptory fashion. 

(2) Needless to say, the fears you signalize as to the position of France are abso- 
lutely baseless, and you will give the most categorical and formal assurances on this 
subject. 

(3) Send me as soon as possible the precise and detailed information which you 
declare yourself to be in a position to supply. (Signed) Lyautzy (General) 

According to M. Caillaux it is all a cock-and-bull story, and 
though he could not deny his unfortunate associations with 
M. Cavallini and others, he invited the Commission to believe 
that all their conversations were “inspired by the purest 

° . ” ces 

patriotism,” and that they drank many toasts “in French 
champagne” to the common victory. He declared that his 
only serious political conversation in Rome was with M. Martini, 
who subsequently wrote a letter stating that M. Caillaux had not 
spoken to him either about Rumania or Serbia, while he (Martini) 
was as impressed by the “lofty patriotism ”’.of M. Caillaux as 
the latter had been by that of Signor Cavallini. It was the 
invention of the French Embassy. This was the burden of his 
song, and when he was shown for the first time the Reports of 
the Naval and Military Attachés he treated them with the same 
contempt as on General Dubail’s Report, which he had torn up 
in the Tribune of the Chamber. The ambiguous rdéle of M. 
Briand, so correct at one moment and so feeble at another, 
comes out in more than one document in the dossier. On his 
return from Rome M. Caillaux first called on and then wrote 
to,M. Briand : 

CHAMBRE DES DépuTis Panis, February, 1, 1917 

MonsrIEUR LE PRESIDENT DU ConsEIL,—I am informed that certain telegrams and 
diplomatic notes coming from Rome to your Department [the Foreign Office] at the 
end of December 1916 or the beginning of January 1917 involved me in a precise and 
very disagreeable manner. In the lobbies of the Chamber some of my colleagues have 
spoken of a Report of our Naval Attaché in Italy which was read to the Cabinet and 
contains grave allegations against me during my recent visits to Italy. I have asked 
you, M. le Président, to enable me to reply to these imputations. I have asked you 
to let me see the documents which mention me, particularly the Report of the Naval 
Attaché which I know to have been read to the Cabinet. You cannot refuse to a 
colleague who preceded you in the Government the right to defend his honour and 
patriotism when attacked. I should, therefore, be grateful if you would inform me 
of the manner in which I may become acquainted with documents to which I propose 
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to reply. You will understand that, as I told you, I cannot consent that papers should 
remain in the archives of the Foreign Office which one day might be used against me. 

Agréez, etc., (Signed) J. Carnnaux 

To this M. Briand replied as follows : 

Panis, February 5, 1917 

M. LE D&PUTE AND DEAR CoLLEAGUE,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 1st inst. 

No matter how anxious I may be to meet your wishes, it is not for me to commu- 
nicate to you reports of a strictly confidential character which have been drawn up 
under a guarantee of secrecy. It is the rule that such documents, which are intended 
exclusively for the personal information of members of the Government, and which, 
moreover, cannot be used in any degree or in any way whatever, should not in any way 
be divulged. 

With this reserve, I find no difficulty in admitting that the Government’s attention 
has been drawn by its agents in Italy to talk which was going on publicly, an echo of 
which was heard in the Italian Press, with regard to your conversations with various 
people, and, in particular, with men who were notoriously suspect from the point of 
view of the Allied cause, and who were known for their propaganda in favour of a 
premature peace. Our agents, in reporting to their Government what they had learnt 
as to these conversations, as well ag in drawing attention to the emotion which those 
conversations had aroused in Rome—emotion which was felt in Government circles 
—only did their duty. I, personally, had an opportunity of noting this emotion during 
my stay in Rome at the beginning of last month, when you were still there yourself. 
I was able to assure myself, in interviews with a number of journalists and politicians, 
as well as with several members of the Government, that the impression made by the 
various visits you had paid or received, and the conversations which you had, was in 
reality that reported by our agents. I will add that these agents have not given any 
personal guarantee of the facts concerning you, and that they confine themselves to 
transmitting information which had reached them. In particular they did not guarantee 
the relations which were attributed to you with the Vatican. There is in the dossier 
no proof of these pourparlers, which you deny. On the other hand, you do not contest— 
subject to the explanation which you give—your relations with the individuals to whom 
T alluded above. In these conditions I can only add your protest to the dossier, where 
it will be kept, together with our agents’ reports. 

While responding, as far as I am able, to your appeal, I feel bound to repeat to 
you what I have already pointed out—namely, that it would without doubt have been 
more prudent in present circumstances for a former Prime Minister to avoid certain 
contacts and certain conversations. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Député et cher collégue, l’assurance de ma haute 
considération. 

M: Briand’s very proper refusal to communicate the confidential 
Reports of the French Foreign Office, in which the Prime Minister 
recognized that French agents had but done their duty, evoked 
a characteristic piece of bluff from M. Caillaux, who affected to 
treat M. Briand’s statement that the evidence against him was 
“hearsay ”’ as a certificate of character. M. Caillaux added that 
he had had no relations whatsoever with the Vatican, while his 
other conversations in Rome had been mostly with people whom 
he had met in Paris, one of them at M. Clemenceau’s, and another 
at M. Waldeck Rousseau’s. All professed to be Francophiles 
and partisans of the Franco-Italian rapprochement, and-all had 
connexion either with the late or the present Italian Government. 
But in a further passage of this same letter M. Caillaux shifted 
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his ground and actually complained that the French Ambassador 
in Rome should not have warned him against his associates if 
there was anything objectionable about them! He also in- 
sinuated that M. Barrére had inspired the intrigues against him, 
and that the French Embassy were at the back of the Press 
campaign in Italy! 

If M. Caillaux be the innocent he alleges, he obviously went the 
right way to work in trying to laugh the case out of court, but 
if his memory has failed him, and his attitude in Rome justifies 
the accusation, he put a halter round his neck by his protest 
before the Commission : 

That I should have made an effort to modify our Alliances! I swear with all my 
strength that never did any such thought enter my head; that I should consider the 
idea of such treason as dishonouring to me and dishonouring to my country [my italics]. 
Where did I do this thing ? I only saw one public man, M. Martini, and you have 
heard from him of our conversation. I regarded Cavallini as an amiable man of business 
outside politics, who it would have been ridiculous on my part to think of utilizing 
for political purposes. When I returned to Paris, and only then, I learnt that there 
were certain things to be said against M. Cavallini. I strongly reproached M. Loustalot 
for having introduced me. He acknowledged the fact before the juge d’instruction. 

M. Barrére had done it all. He was the real villain of the 
piece. “M. Barrére had been hostile to the brothers Cambon, 
whose part I had taken somewhat vivaciously after my wont.” 
Barrére had invented everything, and had even tried to set the 
Italian Government in motion against the impeccable Caillaux, 
who, according to his own account, was persona gratissima in 
Rome, being loaded with civilities by the Italian authorities, 
though he admitted that his conduct had been brought before the 
Italian Cabinet. This however, was due to Barrére. 

As already noted, the French Government were unable at 
this stage to produce their full diplomatic dossier, not wishing 
to inconvenience friendly Governments. But after M. Caillaux 
had expatiated more than enough on the iniquities of the French 
Embassy as having engineered the whole business, M. Clemenceau 
produced two further telegrams from M. Briand (of December 
1916), which shattered M. Caillaux’ counter-offensive against M. 
Barrére, while incidentally demonstrating the ineptitude of the 
Briand Government. The attitude of the Italian Government 
in not enforcing the expulsion of M. Caillaux is more intelligible, 
though one cannot help regretting that once again spinelessness 
should have overborne statesmanship. 

Translation of a cipher telegram from the Frunce Prime Minister (M. Brranp) to 
the FrENcH AMBASSADOR IN RoME 
Panis, December 25, 1916 

I reply to your telegram 1233. I beg you to inform M. Sonnino that M. Caillaux 
has no authority to make any declaration whatsoever in the name of the Government, 
the Parliament, or the public opinion of France ; if it be correct that he has said what 
you have reported, he was expressing but a personal opinion, and one which would be 
universally reprobated directly it became known in France. Even in the Chamber 
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since the war M. Caillaux is no longer a Party leader, and is only followed by the few 
Deputies who have kept up their former friendly relations ; his ideas on foreign policy 


are so fantastic and impulsive as to be without any weight. A. BRIAND 
M. Briand followed up this telegram by another : 
To the Frencs AMBASSADOR IN ROME Pants, December 26, 1916 


I reply to 1248. Please send me as soon as possible the text of the article suppressed 
by the Censorship which was to have appeared in the Mattino of Naples. I confirm 
yesterday’s telegram No. 2047, very confidential. I need not add that the Italian 
Government is absolutely free to act as it judges most useful. In the event of its 
deciding, in order to put an end to the intrigues of which it has complained, the Italian 
Government should resolve on strong measures, the French Government, which has 
considered the question to-day, is of opinion that it would be as well to take possession 
of papers [i.e, Caillaux’]. (Signed) A. Brranp 

On the last day of the Parliamentary Commission (December 
16, 1917), M. Clemenceau reappeared, expounding the policy of 
the Government with his customary clearness, and giving the 
guarantees which reconciled even the most apprehensive Parlia- 
mentarian to the suspension of M. Caillaux’ immunity, which 
involves his appearance before a juge d’instruction, who will settle 
the thorny question as to whether the accused be tried by court 
martial for communicating with the enemy or by the High Court 
of the Senate for treason. M. Clemenceau brushed aside the 
laborious legend against the French Embassy in Rome, informing 
the Commissioners that he held in his hands two telegrams which 
would appear in the dossier, establishing that “ the French Govern- 
ment was in no respect urged by M. Barrére to complain against 
M. Caillaux ; that, on the contrary, the first complaints came from 
M. Sonnino,” by whom they were reiterated. The Italian Foreign 
Minister had repeatedly discussed the question with the repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers. All the Italian journals upholding 
the Entente protested so vigorously against M. Caillaux’ pro- 
ceedings that Mme. Caillaux appealed to the French Embassy to 
enlist the aid of the censorship and get certain articles suppressed, 
which was done on M. Barrére’s request. It was therefore 
extravagant to impugn M. Barrére. M. Clemenceau declined 
to be drawn into any criticism of M. Briand’s conduct. It was 
enough for him that present circumstances compelled his Govern- 
ment to take action. He had not invented any of these “ affairs,” 
but found them on his table when he took office, whither he had 
been summoned for the purpose of dealing with them. He 
reminded his Parliamentary colleagues that there was noticeable 
among the general public similar sentiments to those pervading 
the Front, from the Higher Command to the poilus in the trenches, 
who thus expressed themselves: ‘‘ While we are getting killed 
civilians are messing about questions of procedure.” While ev ery 
one at the Back, particularly women, were saying, “ They are 
trying to protect politicians.” “ That, > said M. Clemenceau, “ is 
something we cannot allow to be said in the interests of France 
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and the Republican regime.” They must not make themselves 
the blind instruments of public opinion, but they would be guided 
by the evidence without fear or favour. 

As to his personal relations with M. Caillaux, M. Clemenceau 
remarked : 

M. Caillaux is probably the only man with whom I have never had polemics—it is 
strange, but it is true—excepting for a fortnight before I came into power. In my 
preceding Ministry I made him Minister of Finance, and when I left office we frequently 
met, and have always talked together on very friendly terms. I know of no reason 
for hostility against him, and even in his moments of greatest irritation, if you asked 
him, I do not think he would be able to say that I have ever attacked him, and so far 
as I know he has never attacked me. 


M. Clemenceau was not suggesting any arbitrary measure inspired 
by personal animosity. 

No, I merely ask that he should be treated like any other citizen. That is all. He 
is protected by Parliamentary immunity; but if he were called Joseph Bertrand he 
would be before a magistrate. I ask that he should follow Joseph Bertrand. . . 
What I feel is this: when a man in the position of M. Caillaux goes to Italy under 
such circumstances and produces the agitation of which you are aware, not only on 
the Corps Diplomatique, but on the masses of the Italian people, who are divided 
between Interventionists and official Socialists favourable to Germany, I say that the 
truth must be ascertained, whether that man be called Joseph Bertrand or by any 
other name. When a man gets up and says, “It is a French Ambassador in Rome 
who has engineered all this against me,” I say that that Ambassador must appear 
and give his answer to the accusation of M. Caillaux. We have to choose between 
justice and M. Caillaux. 


M. Clemenceau made an earnest appeal to the Commission to do 
its duty : 

The Fighting Men must have confidence in the Government of the country ; civilians 
must trust it. It is all very well to preach [union sacré, but there is something more 
difficult, and that is to realize it. France stands in need of open policy. We must 
not allow the public to become suspicious. We must so act that the people are com- 
pelled to say, ‘“‘ The Deputies have had the courage to look the truth in the face.” 

This view prevailed, despite the impassioned indignation of 
M. Caillaux, who made one final appearance as the injured inno- 
cent, trying to bounce the Commission, on which he had strong 
partisans, and where the atmosphere was “ Parliamentary.” He 
failed. The Report, adopted by a majority of nine to two and 
presented to the Chamber that same day, was commendably brief 
and lucid, prejudging nothing. It simply recorded that 
the Government demands an inquiry which appears to be all the more necessary because 
in the course of his explanations M. Caillaux attacked the French Embassy. It appears 
to be all the more indispensable because, if we believe the indictment, the Government’s 
Allies were themselves perturbed. In such circumstances your Commission could not 
refuse the Government’s demand for investigation, and has granted it while reserving 
all questions of guilt. 

The Chamber was equally reminded that the Commission had 
not to decide upon the competent court in which connexion the 
Prime Minister’s dictum was quoted : 

We have neither to pass upon the jurisdiction nor upon the merits. The juge 
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@ instruction will decide either that it is a case of communicating with the enemy and 
for a court martial, or a political crime, in which case it would be the High Court. 

The Report concluded thus : 

Your Commission has strictly confined itself to the questions of law. It has ignored 
all personal and political issues. It has not sought to hand over any man to vengeance. 
It has merely decided that an accusation should be investigated. Light is necessary 
in the interests of the public, and still more in the best interests of M. Loustalot and 
of M. Caillaux. The matter is now in the hands of justice, which shall say the last 
word. The very categorical declarations of the President of the Council gave your 
Commission all the guarantees which the Chamber was entitled to ask. Your Com- 
mission has done its duty. It asks the Chamber to do its duty in the same spirit of 
impartiality and confidence, 
while it appealed to public opinion not to disturb the trials. The 
following proposition was submitted to the Chamber concerning 
M. Caillaux, which we give in the original : 

La Chambre 

Vu le réquisitoire de M. le général Dubail contre M. Caillaux ; 

Vu le dispositif, lequel est ainsi congu: ‘‘ De l’ensemble des faits ci-dessus exposés, 
il résulte des présomptions suffisamment graves & la charge de M. Joseph Caillaux d’avoir, 
pendant la guerre actuelle, poursuivi la destruction de nos alliances en cours d’action 
militaire, et ainsi secondé le progrés des armes de |’ennemi, crimes prévus et réprimés 
par les articles 76, 77, 78, 79 du Code pénal, 205 et 64 du Code de justice militaire” ; 

Autorise, en ce qui concerne M. Joseph Caillaux, la suspension de l’immunité parle- 
nentaire. 

The Chamber acceded to the request of its Commission, and 
by the overwhelming majority of 396 to 2 suspended M. Caillaux’ 
parliamentary privileges so that he might be prosecuted on 
General Dubail’s acte d’accusation. The ex-Prime Minister ex- 
ploited the occasion by an immense and emotional oration lasting 
for two hours, repeating to the Deputies much of his evidence, 
eked out by further flowers of rhetoric. If we might believe him, 
M. Caillaux is of all men the most innocent. “I have never 
indulged in any ambiguous intrigue nor taken any underground 
paths.” The Italian affair “ was the most extraordinary intrigue 
ever knit against a politician ’--inspired from the French Embassy, 
as he had been warned by the Roman Prefect of Police. His 
suggestion that the French Naval Attaché would have been 
better employed in finding submarines than in surveying him 
did not go down even among his own faction. In the Chamber, 
as before the Commission, at one moment M. Caillaux was laughing 
all this gossip to scorn, at the next denouncing M. Barrére for 
not warning him against. “‘a trap” into which “any one of us 

oing abroad to an unknown town may fall.” He was now 
Sains pursued, not for his actions, but for his opinions, which 
were unpopular with the Powers-that-Be. In fact 1t was another 
Dreyfus case. M. Clemenceau was reminded of many campaigns 
in which he had participated, but the counter-offensive against 
the Premier was rather overdone, as when the orator, who had 
been listened to for two hours without interruption; pleaded 
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“that my voice shall not be drowned by the rolling of the drum 
of a new Santerre.” M. Caillaux thus pledged himself : 

I leave this tribune, which for the first time in three years I have held for some 
time. When shall I again be here? I need not swear to you that I am innocent. 
You feel it. My innocence springs from my soul. It shines in my eyes, in my whole 
being. . . . It is good to suffer for one’s ideas when one’s acts are glorious, when one 
has the certainty of duty done, and when one is sure of having had in view nothing 
but the greatness and triumph of France. 

When the echoes of this peroration had died away the House 
turned expectantly towards the Government bench, apparently 
awaiting some reply from the Prime Minister, who characteristi- 
cally contented himself with this observation: “I am at the 
head of military justice. I am the only one here who has no 
right to reply to M. Caillaux.” 


Ill. AN AMERICAN POSTSCRIPT 


Two days later the accused appeared before the magistrate, 
and there we should prefer to leave the case but for recent develop- 
ments, which have visibly affected the enthusiasm of those who 
were most eager to champion M. Caillaux’ cause, on both sides of 
the Channel. Indeed, we note an almost abject disposition to 
drop him in journals previously overflowing with indignation 
against “ M. Clemenceau’s persecution of a political opponent,” 
among his few remaining partisans in this country being Mr. 
Massingham of the Defeatist Nation, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who has discussed one aspect of the affaire Caillaux as though 
he had been actually privy to a Bolshevik plot to depose President 
Poincaré. The change in the wind came in the middle of January, 
with the sudden arrest of M. Caillaux, coincidently with the 
opening of a private safe which he kept in Italy in the name of 
Renouard, and the publication of a disastrous secret cipher tele- 
gram sent by Count Bernstorff, then German Ambassador to 
the United States, on February 4, 1915, to the Berlin Govern- 
ment. This was picked up and deciphered by the American 
Intelligence Department, and communicated by the State Depart- 
ment to the French Government, as also to the Press, without 
comment. It consisted of one message from the infamous Luxburg 
of spurlos versenkt fame, and another from the notorious Captain 
Boy-Ed. There was likewise a secret instruction concerning 
Caillaux issued by the German Censorship to the German Press. 
We reproduce these documents : 


BERNSTORFF to BERLIN 
No. 1. Buenos Ayres [Count Luxburg] telegraphs the following: Caillaux has left 
Buenos Ayres after a short stay and is going direct to France, evidently on account of 
the (group undecipherable) scandal, which he regards as a personal attack upon himself. 
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He speaks contemptuously of the President and the rest of the French Government, 
with the exception of Briand. He sees through the policy of England perfectly. He 
does not anticipate the complete overthrow of France. He sees in the war now a 
struggle for existence on the part of England. Although he spoke much of the “ in- 
discretions and clumsy policy” of the Wilhelmstrasse, and professed to believe in 
German atrocities, he has in essentials hardly changed his political orientation. Caillaux 
welcomed indirect courtesies from me, but emphasized the extreme caution which he 
is obliged to show, as the French Government, he said, had him watched even here. 
He warns us against the excessive praise bestowed upon him by our papers, and espe- 
cially the Neue Freie Presse, and desired, on the other hand, that the Mediterranean 
and Morocco agreement should be adversely criticized. Our praise injures his position 
in France. Caillaux’ reception here was cool. His report about Brazil had nothing 
new. On his return to France he will, to begin with, reside in his constituency. He 
fears Paris and the fate of Jaurés. 
From Captain Boy-Ep 

No. 2. Naval Attaché to Admiralty Staff, Havana, telegraphs: Toll, Rio de 
Janeiro, telegraphs: Steamer Araguaya left Buenos Ayres, January 30. The captain 
is carrying important papers. Capture very desirable. Caillaux is on board. In 
case of capture Caillaux should in an unobtrusive way be treated with courtesy and 
consideration. Can you inform our cruisers ?- 


Secret InstTRUCTION TO THE GERMAN PRESS 

On June 6, 1917, the German censorship issued the following notice to the German 
Press: For political reasons it is urgently requested that nothing be written about the 
former French Prime Minister Caillaux, and that his name be not mentioned under 
any circumstances, 

Hitherto the gist of M. Caillaux’ defence was that he was the 
victim of the machinations of the French Embassy in Rome. 
But even he would hardly pretend that M. Barrére could inspire 
either Count Luxburg or Captain Boy-Ed to treat Caillaux as a 
friend of Germany, nor direct the German Censorship to instruct 
the German Press in that sense. On the publication of these 
damaging disclosures a French newspaper, La Liberté, recalled 
the circumstances of M. Caillaux’ “ mission” to South America, 
noting that the Gaceta Militar of Santiago de Chile—which sounds 
as though it might be pro German—published on April 3, 1915, 
an account of M. Caillaux’ “ideas concerning the war” before a 
gathering of friends, which was subsequently reproduced in the 
Kiel Letzte Nachrichten (June 1, 1915), and in the German Gazette 
des Ardennes (June 4, 1915). According to this version M. 
Caillaux said : 

Our war against Germany is a folly and a crime. I should be stoned in Paris if I 
said so in public. And yet it is the truth. Delcassé bears the whole responsibility 
for the war. He could not forgive the German Emperor for having forced him to 
resign. We Frenchmen are pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for England. While 
I was Minister I endeavoured to establish good relations with Germany, for I was 
convinced that it would be a blessing to civilization. When the Germans drove us 
back to the Marne I besought the chiefs of the Government to conclude peace. I am 
certain that we should have obtained reasonable conditions, for Germany wanted to 
have her hands free to crush England. Now it is too late. The best that could happen 
is that peace will be brought about by general exhaustion. 


M. Caillaux has talked so wildly in so many places that it is 
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only charitable to suppose that there may be a screw loose some- 
where, though there seems to be some method in his madness, 
and, as M. Clemenceau has suggested, he has suffered from 
Napoleonic ambitions. It was, however, generally supposed that 
he had confined his indiscretions to conversations, st had never 
committed himself in writing. There was therefore considerable 
surprise when serious and responsible organs of the Italian Press, 
notably the Giornale d'Italia, the present semi-official organ of 
the Consulta, stated that a draft political programme, written 
out and signed by M. Caillaux, had been found in his safe at 
Florence. We quote the summary of these dossiers from our 
contemporary : 


The Caillaux safe had been kept at Florence since 1914 under the name of Madame 
Renouard. It was opened last week in compliance with the application of the French 
judicial authorities, and was found to contain : 

(1) Jewels to the value of about half a million francs. 

(2) Foreign securities—Russian, British, and Portuguese—for a million and a half 
francs. 

(3) Three political dossiers ; the first, with the inscription ‘“ My Refusal,” contain- 
ing letters exchanged between M. Caillaux and some personage at Zurich, who makes 
continual requests for money and “‘ safe conducts ” to go to France, M. Caillaux always 
refusing ; the second, containing letters from a number of French journalists, especially 
the late Almereyda. In all these documents there is no allusion to Italian politicians 
or journalists, or to Italian affairs. 

The third dossier, which is the most voluminous and important, is divided into 
two sections, and contains the draft of a political programme written out and signed 
by M. Caillaux—a programme to be carried out in France, as though he hoped to be 
called to the post of Prime Minister. This programme is said to constitute a veritable 
attempt at a regular subversal of French political institutions, involving the overthrow 
and transformation of the Republican powers and functions. 

M. Caillaux indicated the names of the Senators, Deputivs, and Generals upon whom 
he would call to collaborate with him in his Ministry. In order to carry out his scheme, 
M. Caillaux would have begun by having M. Poincaré arrested, and all those who had 
taken part in the direction of public affairs in France during recent times, including 
M. Briand. M. Caillaux’ programme proposed the creation of new State organisms. 
General Sarrail was to be entrusted with the supreme military command at the Front, 
and two special regiments were to be called to Paris, composed of picked men regarded 
by M. Caillaux as his faithful friends. The Chamber was to pass a law which M. Caillaux 
called ‘‘ The Rubicon,” and under the provisions of which he would be given absolute 
powers. It was a question of a veritable coupd état. Both the Senate and the Chamber 
were to be simultaneously dissolved, and France would have to make a supreme effort 
to obtain some victory at the Front, as also a diplomatic victory, so as to enable, under 
the glamour of this victory, the submission to a referendum of the people a peace 
proposal and a treaty of peace. Quite a new order of things was to arise in France, 
differing in every way from the existing regime, whilst at the same time preserving 
the Republican form of the new order. The legislative powers of the Senate were to 
be more restricted than at present, and those of the Chamber were to be even still 
more curtailed. It was further proposed to create a new Council of State, exercising 
functions vastly different from those which it possesses at the present time. 
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On reading this we can only exclaim, “ Long live Caillaux I 
He is either the most innocent or the most guilty of men. 
L. J. MaxsE 
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IV. APPENDIX 


SELECTION OF LETTERS FROM M. CAILLAUX TO BOLO PASHA 


CHAMBRE DES DéruTés 
Mon CHER AMI,—Trés volontiers. Réunissez-moi mardi avec quelques-uns de nos 
amis sfirs; vous me ferez grand plaisir. 
Tous mes remerciements en méme temps que mes respectueux hommages 4 Mme. 
Bolo pour sa gracieuse pensée ; mais je viens seul 4 Paris.—Bien vétre, 
Mamsrs, le 1°” mai 1915 (Signé) CamLaux 


CHER AMI,—Je voudrais causer un peu plus longuement avec vous de votre voyage. 
Voulez-vous de moi 4 diner mercredi? Un mot de réponse s.v.p., ici ot je serai 
jusqu’é mercredi soir ou & Paris ot j’arriverai mercredi matin.—A vous, 
Mamers, le 1°” avril 1916 (Signé) CamnLaux 


Rome, 29 octobre 1916 
Mon BIEN CHER AMI,—Je veux vous informer de mon retour 4 Paris qui aura lieu 
dans quelques jours. Je compte en effet partir le 1,, novembre pour étre le 3 au matin 
dans la capitale. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire quel plaisir j’aurai 4 vous revoir et 4 causer avec 
vous. Mon bonheur serait complet si je ramenais avec moi ma chére femme, mais 
elle a encore besoin de grands ménagements et de beaucoup de repos. Je la laisse donc 
& Rome oi il lui arrive parfois d’imaginer qu’elle recevra peut-étre la visite de votre 
délicieuse femme. 

A bientét, cher ami. J’ai 4 vous entretenir sérieusement de bien des choses. Dés 
mon retour, je vous téléphonerai.—Trés vétre, (Signé) CamLaux 


CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES Panis, le 14 janvier, 1917 

Mon CHER AMI,—Merci de votre gentille lettre qui me parvient ce matin. Les 
incidents de Rome, comme vous les appelez, sont—je n’ai pas besoin de vous le dire— 
inventés de toutes piéces. L’Idea Nazionale a d’ailleurs battu complétement en retraite 
& la suite de ma lettre. 

Reste le T'imes qui a inséré sous le titre de correspondance de Rome un article trés 
perfide et méchant écrit & Paris, J’ai démenti; le Times ayant maintenu ses dires, 
j'ai expédié vendredi 4 lord Northcliffe une lettre terrible dont je demande aux journaux 
de Paris la reproduction. Je les prie de-la faire paraitre mardi. 

Si j'avais des difficultés, ce que je ne crois pas, avec le grand canard, je vous télé- 
graphierais. Hier, long entretien sur ce sujet entre moi et Br—— 

Il a reconnu que rien ne tenait debout et a déclaré lui-méme que la seule personne 
importante avec qui j’avais eu l’occasion de causer accidentellement et dont il a dit 
justement qu’elle était plus un Francais qu’un Italien avait rendu hommage au 
patriotisme dont tout ce que j’avais dit était empreint. 

Nous continuerons la conversation, mais je tiens le trés bon bout malgré les ignobles 
petites intrigues qui se sont d’ailleurs évanouies depuis mon retour. 

A bientét, cher ami, vous étes heureux de vous reposer au beau soleil de Nice. Ici 
le temps est horrible, noir et triste. 

Bien affectueusement. (Signé) CamnLaux 


CHAMBRE DES Dérutis Mamers, 5 aotit 1917 
CHER AMI,—Je vous sais beaucoup de gré d’avoir si heureusement réglé l’affaire qui 
m’importait fort. 
Je fais & nouveau le nécessaire pour que cesse la campagne, mais je ne crois pas 
qu’elle vienne du cété que vous indiquez. De son origine, telle que je la vois, je vous 
parlerai de vive voix. 
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J’espére que vous étes bien, ainsi que votre charmante femme. Veuillez lui faire 
agréer mes hommages, dire mes meilleures amitiés au Préfet quand vous le verrez et 
croyez-moi bien vétre. (Signé) J. CarnLavx 

Je ne reviendrai guére & Paris avant le 15 septembre. Dici la, je reste enfoui dans 
ma thébaide ot vous avez bien voulu venir l’an dernier et ot mon seul plaisir est encore 
de recevoir de temps & autre des visites. 


CHAMBRE DES DéruTis Paris, 28-7-17 

MoN CHER AMI,—Je n’ai pu joindre . . . qui est absent pour un mois, mais je 
ferai le nécessaire par ailleurs. 

Avez-vous réglé l’affaire L——? Vous savez qu’elle a pour moi une importance 
considérable. 

Je retourne demain 4 Mamers aprés quelques jours passés 4 Paris ot j’ai pu constater 
Vheureux effet de mes derniéres interventions. Je vous souhaite un bon séjour a 
Biarritz avec votre charmante femme aux pieds de laquelle je dépose l’hommage de 
ma respectueuse sympathie.—Bien amicalement, (Signé) J. Camnaux 


CHAMBRE DES Dépruris Mamers, 15-4-17 
CHER AMI,—Avez-vous vu mon sénateur? Je serais bien heureux de le savoir. 

Vous entendez que ce n’est pas par simple curiosité que je vous en parle. . . . 

Nous sommes ici assez agréablement, n’était le froid qui a sévi. Heureusement la 
température devient plus clémente. 

Nous vous espérons en bonne santé et je vous serre affectueusement la main. 

A vous. (Signé) CarnbLaux 

Voulez-vous bien recommander au Journal de publier un trés large extrait, s’il ne 
peut le donner in exienso, du discours que je prononcerai aprés-demain lundi 4 mon 
Conseil général. Mon secrétaire Pontana, 23 avenue de Tourville, doit en tenir le 
texte intégral a la disposition de Mouthon. 


CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES Mamers, 7 avril 1916 

CHER AMI,—Merci de nous avoir envoyé de vos nouvelles. Nous avons fait en 
Italie un voyage d’autant plus agréable que tout le monde a rivalisé de discrétion & 
notre égard.. Pas un mot de politique. Nous voici revenus 4 Mamers d’ot nous ne 
bougerons que dans une dizaine de jours, vers le 16 mai. A cette date nous irons 4 
Paris passer une semaine. Nous espérons bien que vous n’oublierez pas la promesse 
faite 4 ma femme de passer par Mamers en regagnant Paris. Je n’ai pas besoin de 
vous dire tout le plaisir que nous aurons & vous recevoir ici., 

Avec tous mes regrets de vous manquer ces jours, je vous adresse, cher ami, les 
assurances de mes sentiments les meilleurs. - (Signé) J. CamLiaux 


CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES Vicuy, Vinita Satnt-DomInIQuE, 16 aotit 1916 

Mon CHER AMI,—Mille remerciements de votre aimable lettre regu ce matin. Nous 
avons fait un excellent voyage et nous nous plairions d’autant plus 4 Vichy que mon 
petit-neveu, souffrant d’une forte entérite, y a été évacué, si. . . la station d’eaux 
n’était bien médiocrement installée et organisée et si nous n’étions réduits & avoir une 
villa sans jardin. Enfin! nous ne sommes pas 1a pour nous amuser ! 

Je n’ai regu aucune nouvelle de Doyen depuis quelque temps. J’ignore donc ce 
que Coggia lui a dit, mais je pense que je serai mis au courant. Nous comptons toujours 
venir 4 Biarritz en septembre s’il ne survient pas de choses inattendues d’ici la. 

J’espére, cher ami, que Madame Bolo et vous étes bien arrivés, que vous vous reposez 
agréablement dans votre délicieuse villa que nous comptons bien voir prochainement. 

En attendant, déposez mes respectueux hommages aux pieds de votre charmante 
femme auprés de qui Madame Caillaux demande a ne pas étre oubliée et croyez 4 ma 
bien vive et sincére amitié. (Signé) J. Cammaux 

Merci de la communication de l’aimable papier Radio. Voulez-vous étre mon 

nterpréte auprés d’Astruc dont j’ignore l’adresse ? 

Mes meilleures amitiés 4 Gabion. 
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CHAMBRE DES DépuTis Movutins, 23 aofit 1916 

Mon CHER AMI,—Vous apprendrez 4 coup sir le lamentable incident qui vient de se 
produire & Vichy. Les camelots du roi, les infirmiéres de la Croix-Rouge, quelques 
gens de bourse ont organisé contre nous une manifestation qui a dégénéré en émeute 
et ot il s’en est fallu de peu que nous ne perdions la vie. Mes amis ont voulu et veulent 
encore réagir, mais comme je n’entends pas qu’il y ait de bagarres sanglantes, je m’efforce 
de mettre le hola sans trop savoir si j’y parviendrai. 

En tout cas, je repartirai pour Mamers aussitét que cela me sera possible, demain 
ou aprés-demain. 

Cet incident, ot: le grotesque le dispute 4 l’odieux, me laisserait assez indifférent s’il 
n’avait compromis 4 nouveau la santé de ma chére femme a laquelle on prétend interdire 
de se soigner en France! Je vais donc chercher une ville d’eaux qui puisse lui convenir 
et qui soit en Angleterre, en Italie ou en Espagne, hors de chez nous, hélas ! 

Bien entendu, cher ami, nous ne viendrons pas 4 Biarritz. Aprés l’incident de 
Vichy, la réaction cléricale serait trop heureuse d’en créer un autre dans les Basses- 
Pyrénées. Nous ne voulons pas lui fournir cette nouvelle occasion de succés pas plus 
que nous ne voulons attirer 4 nos amis des ennuis dont je ne saurais mesurer les 
conséquences. 

Ecrivez-moi & Mamers si vous en avez le loisir. Dites-moi si vous pouvez me donner 
un conseil pour une ville d’eaux a l’étranger qui soit telle qu’elle puisse convenir 4 ma 
malheureuse et si charmante femme. 

Croyez-moi, en attendant, bien vétre. . (Signé) J. CamLavx 

Mes respectueux hommages aux pieds de Mme Bolo. 


CHAMBRE DES Dérurtés} 

CHER AMI,—Merci mille fois. Mais, sur les conseils de Robin, nous nous sommes 
décidés pour l’Italie. Henriette est partie hier soir pour une station dont je vous 
dirai le nom quand je vous verrai. Elle est trés loin de se trouver en bonne santé. La 
secousse morale subie au cours de cette atroce nuit l’a complétement ébranlée et il lui 
faudra de longues semaines, peut-étre de longs mois, pour qu’elle se remette. J’irai 
sans doute la joindre dans un mois. 

D’ici 1a, j’espére bien vous voir & Paris ob je viendrai peu, mais cependant de temps 
a autre, 

Lincident de Vichy, dont nous causerons, ou plutét le guet-apens dont on espérait 
Passassinat anonyme, me parait, comme 4 vous, avoir eu des conséquences pas trop 
ficheuses, Il a d’abord déterminé un énorme mouvement dans le parti républicain 
tout entier. Il a ensuite indigné toute une catégorie de citoyens honnétes et calmes. 
Je ne demande qu’une chose, c’est que ces bons royalistes recommencent. . . . 

Bien amicalement. (Signé) J. Camtavx 


CHAMBRE DES D£épuTEs MameErs, 29-8-16 

Merci, mon cher ami, de votre affection dont, une fois de plus, vous me donnez 
Véclatant témoignage. 

Savez-vous bien, vous ai-je dit, qu’on m’avait attiré dans un guet-apens dont on 
espérait l’assassinat anonyme ? Vous ne pouvez vous faire une idée de la scéne qui 
s’est déroulée. [I] s’en est fallu d’un rien que ma femme et moi ne fussions massacrés 
par une bande stipendiée, par qui? . . . vous le devinez. 

Ma femme, que toutes ces terribles émotions ont brisée, est résolue & aller chercher 
le repos & l’étranger. Je l’y rejoindra dans quelque temps et, de vive voix, je vous 
dirai mes projets, si tant est qu’on puisse en faire a l’heure actuelle ! 

Remerciez Coggia de son amabilité, mais retenez pour vous et pour Mme Bolo, dont 
la sollicitude touche infiniment ma chére Henriette, l’expression de notre plus vive et 
reconnaissante affection. 

A vous de tout coeur. (Signé) J. CatiLaux 


CHAMBRE DES DfpuTés Mamens, le 26 septembre 1916 
Mon CHER AMI,—Je vous remercie de votre gentille lettre. Les nouvelles de ma 
chére Henriette sont moins bonnes. Je vais donc aller la joindre en Italie d’ici & une 
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quinzaine et je ne reviendrai pas avant le commencement de novembre. Pourra-t-elle 
reprendre ses quartiers d’hiver en France ? Je commence & en douter. Je passerais 
alors plusieurs mois en va-et-vient. 

Le Conseil général de la Sarthe m’a vengé hier des incidents de Vichy en me réélisant 
président avec plus de voix que l’an dernier. Les camelots du roi avaient voulu 
organiser une manifestation, mais j’ai été prévenu, j’ai prévenu mes amis, Le Comité 
directeur du parti socialiste Manceau a décidé & l’unanimité d’envoyer 300 ouvriers 
exécuter ces messieurs. Naturellement les gens du roi se sont terrés. 

Quand vous verrai-je maintenant, cher ami? Serez-vous 4 Paris la semaine 
prochaine ? Sinon, il me faudra attendre novembre. C’est bien long. 

Déposez mes hommages aux pieds de votre délicieuse femme et croyez-moi, cher 
ami, bien vétre. (Signé) J. Camitaux 


CHAMBRE DES DépuTés Paris, le 5 octobre 1915 

CHER AMI,—Je vous remercie bien de votre bonne lettre. Je compte partir aprés- 
demain soir pour rejoindre ma chére femme qui m’ écrit qu’elle est de plus en plus fatiguée. 
Vous comprenez que, dans ces conditions, je n’hésite pas a aller passer quelques semaines 
avec elle ffit-ce en Italie. Je prends d’ailleurs la supréme précaution: je ne voyagerai 
pas sous mon nom avec I’assentiment des A.E. De cette fagon, je ne serai pas ennuyé 
et j’échapperai a tous les inconvénients que vous craignez. 

Je pense étre de retour 4 Paris au commencement de novembre. Je vous y retrou- 
verai sans nul doute et j’aurais un bien vif plaisir 4 passer avec vous et votre délicieuse 
femme quelques-unes de ces bonnes soirées dont vous voulez bien vous souvenir. 

Déposez mes hommages & ses pieds et croyez, mon cher ami, & ma bien vive 


affection. (Signé) J. Camtaux 
Ecrivez-moi toujours ici. On fera suivre mes lettres. 
CHAMBRE DES D&PUTES Paris, le 9 janvier 1917 


Me voici rentré, cher ami. Je serais bien heureux de vous voir si je n’éprouvais 
quelque honte des reproches que m’adresse votre délicieuse femme. Je ne les mérite 
qu’en partie. J’ai été tellement, tellement bousculé lors de mon départ. Déposez 
néanmoins mes plus humbles excuses & ses pieds et croyez-moi bien vétre. 

(Signé) J. CatnLavx 

Madame Bolo a-t-elle regu les deux lettres qu’Henriette lui a écrites ? 


CHAMBRE DES Dérutis Paris, le 19 janvier 1917 
Mon CHER AMI,—Je vous remercie bien de votre gentille lettre, mais je n’ai trouvé 
sous l’enveloppe aucune lettre de votre charmante femme. 
L’abominable campagne organisée contre moi, comme vous le devinez, me parait 
avoir pris fin. En tout cas, sile T'imes recommencait, je l’enverrai devant les tribunaux. 
A bientét j’espére, mon cher ami, en attendant croyez-moi bien vétre. 
(Signé) J. Cammitavx 


LETTERS, FROM;M. CAILLAUX TO ALMEREYDA, EDITOR OF THE 
BONNET ROUGE 
Caio | pEs Dérurés Mamurs, le 19 mare 1915 
MoN CHER AMI,—Je comprends mais j’ai été aussi ennuyé que vous. La publication 
par le Temps est le résultat d’une fuite dont je recherche l’auteur. 
Tous mes regrets, tous mes remerciements et bien vétre. (Signé) J. Camntaux 


CHAMBRE DES Députts Mamers, 4 septembre 1915 
' Mow cHER amt,—Je serai trés heureux de recevoir M. Varése mais... je ne 
lengager & venir 4 Mamers et je ne serai pas & Paris avant le 15 septembre. Peut il 
attendre jusqu’éa ce moment? Si non, écrivez-le moi. Je lui donnerai les moyens de 
venir me voir dans ma thébaide. 

C’est vous, mon cher ami, qui me blessez profondément en me parlant de mon 
absence de sentiment. Etes-vous donc si peu psychologue que vous jugiez un homme 
sur une certaine rudesse de ton et de forme? Et n’avez-vous pas vu que tous les 
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ennuis que j’ai subis depuis l’affaire Rochette jusqu’au redoutable procés de l’an dernier 
sont venus de ce que je n’ai jamais abandonné un ami ou une femme que j’aimais ?— 
C’est précisément parce que j’ai cette délicatesse de sentiment qui est comme la pudeur 
de ’homme, que, lorsque j’ai regu la réclamation dont vous me parlez, je n’ai pas voulu 
vous en entretenir moi-méme. J’ai prié Ceccaldi de la faire. Il ne m’a pas apporté 
de solution. J’ai alors parlé & Malvy que j’ai prié de régler lui-méme la question. Si 
lon a commis, comme vous me le faites entrevoir, des fautes de tact, je le regrette 
vivement mais laissez-moi vous dire que cela ne vous donne pas le droit de me blesser 
& votre tour. J’éprouve de la peine & l’idée que trés involontairement je vous ai causé 
du chagrin ; je suis sir que vous ne serez pas moins contristé de m’avoir meurtri. 

Bien amicalement. (Signé) J. Camttaux 

J’avais dit & M. Mirbeau, 68 rue du Cardinal-Lemoine, d’aller vous voir (il est 
lauteur de l’intéressant papier que je vous avais remis sur la Congr... on). I s'est 
présenté plusieurs fois au B.R. sans vous rencontrer. 


CHAMBRE DES D&puTis 

Mon CHER AMI,—Je vous remercie de votre article trés bien venu: “Ah! ces 
Anglais!’ et je vous prie d’en remercier votre collaborateur dont j’ai, une fois de plus, 
Voccasion d’apprécier le talent. 

Je vous envoie la copie d’une lettre intéressante sur les relations des Assomption- 
nistes et de la Bulgarie dont il me semble que vous pouvez tirer quelque chose pour 
votre campagne contre I’ Action frangaise.—Bien & vous. (Signé) J. Catntavx 

MameErs, 27 septembre 1915 
CHAMBRE DES DépPuTEs Mamers, 2 octobre 1915 

CHER AMI,—-Excusez-moi d’avoir, par mégarde, détérioré “l’ordure” que je vous 
retourne en méme temps que la lettre de W——. J’avais demandé a l’Intérieur de 
s’entendre avec les Beaux-Arts pour faire tous les mois 200 francs &4 M. Varése. On 
m’avait dit: oui, naturellement. J’ai été honteux de recevoir quelques jours plus 
tard un avis d’envoi de 50 francs. Je m’efforcerai de faire comprendre & mon prochain 
voyage & Paris (jeudi sans doute) qu’il est misérable de faire d’aussi petite gestes. 

Bien & vous. (Signé) J. Cammuavux 

Avez-vous lu l’article de Maurras sur mon discours au Conseil général? Je me 
suis fort amusé de la volte-face de ces nobles seigneurs. 


CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES Mamers, 6 octobre 1915 
CHER AMI,—Mon correspondant habituel m’écrit une lettre fort intéressante dont je 
vous envoie les passages les plus notables. La réconciliation des Cobourg avec Rome 
me parait étre, en effet, le grand fait, la marque et la condition de la transformation 
de la politique balkanique. Vous jugerez peut-étre qu’il y a 14 matiére 4 un article 
sensationnel.—Bien & vous. (Signé) J. CarnLavx 
Je serai ce soir & Paris. 
Encore mes remerciements trés vifs 4 M. Clairet pour son article: ‘“ Surnoms.” 


CHAMBRE DES D&PuTés Mamers, 13 mars 1916 
Merci, mon cher Directeur et ami! J’étais informé que l’on répandait ces stupides 
papiers; je ne croyais pas cependant qu’on en jetait un aussi grand nombre dans la 
circulation. Je songe & une riposte et serais heureux d’en causer avec vous. 
Pouvez-vous passer rue Alphonse-de-Neuville mercredi ou vendredi matin? Vous 
étes assuré de me trouver.—Bien vétre. (Signé) J. CamLaux 


CHAMBRE DEs DipuTés MamMERs, 17 juillet 1916 
Tous mes meilleurs et trés vifs remerciements, mon cher Directeur et ami, pour 
votre numéro de dimanche. Vous avez admirablement mis en lumiére les idées 
maitresses de mon papier.—Bien vétre. (Signé) J. CammLavux 
CHaMBRE DES Députés Panis, 5 février 1917 
MoN CHER AMI,—Vos articles sont tout & fait bien. Pourquoi ne les envoyez-vous 
pas & tous les députés et sénateurs? Je vous y engagerais si... cela ne devait 
comporter des frais.—Bien 4 vous. (Signé) J. CamtLaux 


CARLYLE AND THE GERMANS 


EveER since the world-war has revealed the true inwardness of 
German character we have been trying to probe the paradoxes and 
reconcile the contradictions of German psychology. It is a 
thankless task. Kultur and brutality, intellectual attainments 
and bestiality, callous cruelty and claims to world-wide benevo- 
lence, appeals to God buttressed with the works of the Devil, 
meet us at every turn. Yet there are those who would have us 
believe that the German has all the harmlessness of the dove and 
none of the guile of the serpent. 

Before the war this view of the Teuton was proclaimed from the 
house-tops with so oft-reiterated an assurance that, like other 
well-boomed, persistently advertised things, it became the creed, 
not only of the high priests who professed it, but of a large body 
of their unthinking worshippers and dupes. By whatever means 
the trick was done, by whatever necromancy the miracle was 
worked, large numbers of our countrymen, and among them 
those aspiring to be leaders, were hypnotized as surely as the silly 
rabbit is bereft of his senses by the serpent about to devour him. 
And, even now, in spite of the awakening of the last three years, 
there are those who can admire the Germans, and declare that 
Deutschland iiber Alles is a happy paraphrase of benevolence, 
charity, and goodwill. - This attitude has been the soil in which 
Germany surely but silently planted the roots and fostered the 
growth of the tree whose spreading branches were to overshadow 
the world, and strangle and sap the life of all other growths. 
Whether she was building a fleet to destroy ours, laying up her 
stores of armaments and munitions ready for “‘ The Day,” seizing 
our ideas and giving them to the world as her own, or undercutting, 
circumventing, and ousting us from the markets of the world, no 
ripple disturbed the complacent national mind. 

We have welcomed the German to our technical colleges and 
laboratories, we found him a stool in our counting-houses, gave him 
a place in our warehouses and mills, and exposed to him—simple, 
unassuming, harmless individual that he seemed—the secrets of 
our commercial methods and scientific work, only that he might 
laugh in his sleeve, sneer at us behind our backs, and, rushing 
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back to his native land, show his compatriots how to take advan- 
tage of us, and, going one better, produce a Prussianized article to 
prove to awe-struck neutrals how the Germans outstrip and tower 
above every other nation. German control of industries in which 
Great Britain was once predominant seemed to matter little to 
the bulk of the nation so long as they got cheap articles stamped 
with the legend “‘ Made in Germany.” The words were a Govern- 
ment testimonial to Teutonic ability. For, argued the man in 
the street, there must be some special ability in a nation which 
can meet the British manufacturer on his own ground and beat 
him. Instead of frightening away the British consumer from 
German products, it made them familiar to him. Instead of 
breeding contempt, familiarity engendered a habit. It inured the 
Briton to the use of German goods, made them a part of his 
everyday life, as little to be questioned as the sun, moon, and stars 
or any of the other blessings poured upon him by a bountiful 
Providence or its earthly equivalent—a Free Trade Government. 

If the patient, plodding German lacks originality and the 
ability to evolve new ideas, he has brought to a fine art the gift 
of appropriating the ideas of others, examining them, weighing 
them, testing them, elaborating them, and altering them to 
Teutonic standards, until, hidden in Teutonic dress and cloaked 
in Teutonic methods, they blossom forth as real Teutonic pro- 
ductions. Germany’s commercial expansion and her vaunted 
scientific superiority have their roots in this seizure and exploita- 
tion of the ideas of others. The aniline-dye industry, the control 
she had obtained of the world’s metals, the monopoly she had 
secured for her chemicals and drugs, nay, her very business 
methods themselves, have all been founded on her meticulous 
attention to detail, to her patient, cunning, underground burrow- 
ing, after seizing the ideas and work of others. Yet we never 
questioned the purity of her intentions. Had we remembered 
where good intentions lead, we might have been better prepared 
for the European Hell to which Teutonic good intentions were 
paving the way. The expansion of Germany as 4 nation, wonder- 
ful as it has been, is not the marvel. The marvel is, that with all 
her schemes for world-domination she should, with her tongue in 
her cheek, have been able to dupe, if not the world in general, at 
any rate a considerable portion of the British nation in particular. 
For the explanation we must go a long way back, at least fifty 
years before the Franco-German War of 1870. 

In the half-century before the Franco-German War Germany 
was so negligible a unit that we isolated islanders knew little of 
her. We were not great travellers, means of communication were 
not easy, and neither the penny post, the halfpenny Press, nor the 
electric telegraph had made the farthest confines of Europe as 
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near to us as Dublin is to London. But the Frenchman we knew 
—and despised. He was a coxcomb, a popinjay, without any of 
the solid virtues on which John Bull plumes himself. And when 
at length accounts of the German began to filter to us we in- 
stinctively compared the Teuton with the volatile Frenchman— 
and altogether to the disadvantage of Monsieur. We found in 
the German the qualities we looked for but could not discern in 
the shoulder-shrugging, demonstrative Frenchman. Moreover, 
it was a tradition to distrust the French. The seed sown by 
Napoleon was not all garnered. Even though Englishmen and 
Frenchmen fought side by side in the Crimea, the policies of the 
two nations were actuated by a jealous suspicion, if not secret 
dread, of each other. And Palmerston, the dominating spirit 
in our foreign policy, was not the man to soften distrust or steer 
the national barque round or away from rocks of offence. The 
Volunteer force, the parent of the Territorials, and therefore the 
original nucleus of Kitchener’s Army, sprang into being at the 
threat of a French invasion. When in 1870 France went to war 
with Germany, there were few in this country who did not hope 
that France might be taught a lesson. When, as the tragedy of 
the conflict showed up the rottenness of the French services and 
the incompetence of her generals, the effect was to confirm, if 
confirmation were needed, the innate weakness of the French 
character and the solid grandeur of that of the savage Hun. 
With insular omniscience we set down the men from whom have 
sprung the victors of the Marne and the heroes of Verdun as a 
race of vain coxcombs, with whom theatrical display was of more 
account than actual attainments. Having weighed the Frenchman 
in the national balance we cast him from us and in his place in- 
stalled the German. : 

Kurope had scarcely settled down to the arts of peace after the 
battle of Waterloo when the apotheosis of the German began in 
this country. The first Te Dewms in praise of Germany were 
chanted, not in the fields of commerce or the domains of science, 
but in the highways of literature, by one who, in his day, had 
gained the ears of the thoughtful and leaders of the thoughtful 
in a greater degree than perhaps any other man. Writing in 
1824, in his Preface to Mevster’s Apprenticeship, Carlyle declared 
that ‘“‘in our ancient aristocracy of intellect we disdain to be 
assisted by the Germans, whom by a species of second sight we 
have discovered, before knowing anything about them, to be a 
tumid, dreaming, extravagant, msane race of mortals.” There- 
after Carlyle took upon himself the task of proving—to use his 
own words—that “the Germans are something; something 
independent and apart from others; nay, something deep and 
imposing, and, if not admirable, wonderful.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Carlyle’s writings are steeped in German. His adulation of 
everything German is as extravagant as his contempt for every- 
thing French—and as nauseous. The plan of Sartor Resartus has 
its model in the writings of Carlyle’s pattern and demi-god, Jean 
Paul Richter. The tricks and blemishes of his style are traceable 
to German influence, and are duplicated in the works of Richter. 
More than half Carlyle’s enormous output deals with Germany 
and the Germans. Not counting Sartor Resartus, a mythical 
record of the opinions of a mythical professor at a mythical German 
University, written in a half-English, half-German jargon, fifteen 
volumes of his longer works deal with German subjects. Non- 
German subjects fill eleven volumes. Of seven volumes of mis- 
cellaneous articles, twenty-five deal with German, and twenty-nine 
with non-German topics. Whilst Frederick the Great monopolizes 
ten volumes, the French Revolution must be content with three. 

Carlyle appointed himself, not merely the ambassador of the 
Germans, but their pioneer and missionary. Among the messages 
he feels called upon to deliver, none is more insistent nor ubiquitous 
than that of German excellence, German nobility, and German 
superiority. The solidity and utilitarianism of the heavy German 
mind appealed to him as much as he was repelled by the frolicsome 
humour of the French. His self-appointed mission is to bring us and 
the Germans closer together. Weé must know the Germans better. 


It is unworthy of one great people [he declares] to think falsely of another, [and he 
looks forward] with pleasure to the time when a people who have listened with the 
most friendly placidity to criticisms of the slenderest nature from us, may be more 
fitly judged of; and thirty millions of men speaking in the same old Saxon tongue, 
and thinking in the same old Saxon spirit with ourselves, may be admitted to the 
right of brotherhood they have so long deserved, and which it is we chiefly that 
suffer by withholding. 


He dilates upon our “ vague, contemptuous ignorance” of 
Germany, and draws fanciful pictures of our uncanny, mistaken 
views of the adorable Teuton and the Fatherland. According to 
Carlyle the Briton believes that the German delights in “ coarse 
excitements, such as flowing contrasts, vulgar horrors, and all 
sorts of showy exaggerations.” Had our seer lived till this present 
year of grace he might have had to admit that the popular view 
was more accurate than his own. 

Carlyle formed his opinion of Germany from a few of her 
ablest men. He concluded that Goethe, Schiller, and Richter 
voiced the rest of the nation. But once caught in the toils of the 
Mephistophelian Teuton he could not escape from his thraldom. 
Through the half-century over which his literary labours extended, 
this booming of the German character, these reproaches of his 
countrymen for their obtuseness in not recognizing the Teuton as 
the embodiment of all the virtues, run through his work. As a 
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recent writer says of the Lifé of Frederick the Great, that having 
once seen Frederick in the light of a hero, he would not let him be 
besmirched, even by the truth. “So he preached the Gospel of 
the Superman many years before Nietzsche, and did his best to 
prepare for the doctrine of Pan-Germanism which came near to 
destroying the civilization of Europe.” 

‘According to Carlyle a German can do no wrong. Richter’s 
eccentricities of dress are condoned and palliated as proof that he 
“could stand on his own basis stoutly enough.” What vials of 
contempt would Carlyle have emptied on a Frenchman who 
indulged a passion for extraordinary apparel. Even gunpowder, 
since, according to our seer, the Germans invented it, is among the 
blessings of mankind. “It secures the domination of civilized 
over savage man, has helped mightily to lessen the horrors of war. 
If it spreads the havoc of war it mitigates it in a still higher 
degree.” Goethe is the greatest man who ever lived. His 
countrymen are an elect and chosen race to whom other nations 
must look for incentive and example. Even their irreligion is 
admirable. “If,” says Carlyle, “ other neighbouring nations are 
to recover that pure and high spirit of devotion, the loss of which, 
however we may disguise it, or pretend to overlook it, can be hidden 
from no observant mind, it must be by travelling in the same 
direction in which the Germans have already begun to travel.” 
The glimmerings of Germany’s new theology were shooting from 
their hiding-places when Carlyle gave them his blessing. Now 
they irradiate the land, and the Gospel of Nietzsche, Trietzsche, 
and Bernhardi finds greater acceptance than the teaching of the 
Nazarene. 

Carlyle’s errors of judgment, his wanton assumption that our 
estimate of the Germans was wrong, and his own mistaken reading 
of the Teuton character, fill one with amazement. They show how 
a bookworm and a student, supreme in his own special province, 
errs when he deals with matters requiring knowledge of affairs, 
insight, and the caution and acumen of men of the world. But 
however mistaken his views, and however false his premises, his 
object was good. To make nations who know little of each other 
better acquainted, to cement the bonds which should hold two 
peoples in amity and friendship, this appeals to every one. It 
appealed to the fairplay-loving Briton. What Carlyle did was to 
disarm suspicion of the Teuton, to inculcate, and not merely to 
inculcate, but to rub in, the view that the Teuton was our friend, 
was to be cultivated as a man the soul of honour, as one who 
would take no advantage of us, and that by associating with him, 
we, and not he, would derive the chief benefit. That he would 
attempt to exploit us was something far removed from the in- 
tentions of the guileless, admirable German. 
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Carlyle never addressed himself to the fickle democracy, 
shifting and turning with every political breeze which blows He 
did better. He moulded those who mould the demotracy. Lord 
Beaconsfield found in Past and Presént inspiration for one of his 
novels. Ruskin looked upon Carlyle as his master. Carlyle 
influenced those who in the long run are the arbiters of public 
opinion and the framers of public policy. He gripped the ear of 
intellectual Britain. Statesmen pondered his dicta, divines 
studied his pages, social reformers kept abreast of him, thinkers of 
every school of thought looked up to him, students burnt midnight 
oil over his works, literary circles debated his theses, and if there 
was no separate —— cult, he made in every grade of society 
proselytes and disciples who took his teachings to heart as the 
outpourings of an oracle. They had no time, if they had had the 
means and the opportunity, to examine at first hand the grounds 
of his ex cathedra utterances. Moreover, Carlyle stated his views 
with a transparent sincerity, so earnestly, so forcibly, with so 
convincing a command of words, and so picturesque a diction, 
which at their best have never been surpassed. Hence, without 
digging below the soil Carlyle tilled, intellectual Britain accepted 
many of his views at their face value. And insensibly, without 
knowing it, British minds, great minds accustomed to think for 
themselves, as well as little minds dazzled by the marvellous 
mosaic of Carlyle’s English, imbibed and accepted Carlyle’s 
estimate of Germany and the Germans. There has been no more 
subtle peaceful penetration than that so sedulously fostered and 
promoted by Thomas Carlyle. He manured the soil so thoroughly 
and well that the Teuton had only to plant his roots to be sure 
of a harvest. Woefully mistaken as he was, Carlyle’s influence has 
probably had more effect than any other single factor in forming 
and fixing pre-war views of the German. He prepared the way 
for the Teuton’s commercial aggressiveness as well as for his 
pseudo-scientific superiority. To bear in mind Carlyle’s vogue, 
to recall the character and position of those who came under his 
spell, ‘to remember the readiness of too many Englishmen to 
believe good of every country but their own, go a long way to 
explain our childlike faith in the —— two-faced Teuton. 
The paradox is a paradox no longer. Lulled by Carlyle’s fifty 
years of special pleading, we were ready to be hypnotized by 


the Teuton as soon as he leaped on the vantage-ground Carlyle 


had prepared for him. 

The climax of Carlyle’s advocacy came at the end of the 
Franco-German War, when he wrote to the Times on the terms of 
peace Bismarck was imposing on France. A more extraordinary 
letter has surely never been penned by thinking or unthinking 
man. He appeals to history, and because in former times Ger- 
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many has not been well treated by France he declares that Germany 
is justified in taking what she can get. The French are a race of 
“ sanguinary mountebanks,”’ whilst Bismarck is “ not a person of 
Napoleonic ideas, but of ideas quite superior to Napoleonic ; 
shows no invincible lust of territory, nor is tormented with vulgar 
ambition, etc.; but has aims very far beyond that sphere, and, 
in fact, seems to be striving with strong faculty by patient, grand, 
and successful steps towards an object beneficial to Germans and 
to all other men.” The defeat of France is a salutary lesson. 
Carlyle knows not when or where there was a nation so covering 
itself with dishonour, and he warns France that “refuges of 
lies” lead down only to the gates of death eternal. He pours his 
wrath upon Francis the First of France for allying himself with 
the Turks in his conflict with Germany. Listen ! 


The exact deserts of his most Christian Majesty Francis I in covenanting with 
Sultan Soliman—that is to say, in letting loose the then quasi-infernal roaring lion of a 
Turk upon Christendom and the German Empire—I do not pretend to estimate. It seems 
to me no modern imagination can conceive this atrocity of the most Christian king ; and 
how it harassed and haunted with incessant terror the Christian nations for the two 
centuries ensuing. 


And no atrocity of modern days has equalled it till William of 

Hohenzollern covenanted with the unspeakable Turk to emulate 

in Asia Minor German frightfulness in Belgium and France. 
According to Carlyle the mournfullest symptom in France is 


the figure its men of genius, its highest literary speakers, who should be prophets and 
seers to it, make at present... . It is evidently their belief that new celestial wisdom 
is radiating out of France upon all the other overshadowed nations ; that France is the 
new Mount Zion of the universe; and that all this sad, sordid, semi-delirious, and in 
gocd part infernal stuff which French literature has been preaching to us for the last 
fifty years is a veritable new Gospel out of Heaven, pregnant with blessedness for all 
the sons of men. ... They believe that they are the Christ of nations, an innocent 
Godlike people, suffering for the sins of all nations with an eye to redeem us all. 


What prescience! Oh, far-seeing sage of Chelsea! with what 
prophetic insight you depict Teuton aims, Teuton claims, and 
Teuton degeneration ! 

And finally he sums up the argument with this peroration—- 
“That noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid Germany should at 
length be welded into a nation and become Queen of the Continent 
seems to me the hopefullest public fact that has occurred in my 
time.” Oh! voice of martyred Belgium! Oh! ruins of Louvain 
and Dinant! Oh! holocaust of murdered men, outraged women, 
and massacred children! Oh! spirit of sweet Edith Cavell! 
Oh! shade of manly Captain Fryatt! What say you to this 
hopefullest public fact ? 

NorMAN Porritt 


SUBMARINE AND AEROPLANE 


“Since August 1914 we have trodden some strange paths, and 
they have brought us little profit for the treading. Let us return 
to the faith of our forefathers and recognize that on the sea and by 
the sea we lwe.” So said Sir Auckland Geddes, speaking in the 
House of Commons on Monday, January 14. It was at once the 
most hopeful and the most statesmanlike utterance which has 
been made during the whole course of the war. ‘‘ Let us keep 
our sense of perspective,” he added, “‘and remember that at 
sea we must be supreme, in the air we must win supremacy. . . .” 
And Sir Auckland Geddes went on to say that “‘ on land we must 
do the best we can to fill the gap that Russia has made until 
America can take her place, and all the time we have to keep 
our vital industries going.’’ 

That is the situation. Here at last we have a plain and sensible 
recognition of facts on the part of a Minister of State. If it 
represents a return to the right English policy by the Government 
and the people of England, then, again for the first time during 
the war, the country may discover a reasonable assurance of 
ultimate victory. 

When the Government decided to fight the enemy on land, 
the decision was forced upon them. It is not for the present 
writer to suggest that any other decision was in the circumstances 
possible. But there were two conditions upon which the decision 
could have been founded. One was that at any cost the war 
at sea must be placed first, and that every requirement of the 
war at sea must be first fulfilled. The other was that the land 
war must be placed first, and that the sea war must be subordinated 
to-its requirements. The Government chose the second condition, 
and in so doing, instead of winning the war inside two years, 
they have prolonged it until now, when it is complicated by the 
submarine campaign. On the other side of the account is the 
salvation of the greater part of France and the retention of the 
Channel ports. But these things could have been achieved upon 
the first condition. 

“* We have trodden some strange paths, and they have brought 
us little profit for the treading.” Those alien roads led us away 
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from the sea, and what has England ever done away from the 
sea? She has done again what she has done before when she 
has been misled. She has fought a great fight, and has then 
returned to the sea. The country is now informed by Sir Auckland 
Geddes that on land the British armies can do no more than 
hold on until America reinforces them, but that at sea we must 
be supreme, and in the air we must win supremacy. The conjunc- 
tion of these three things is significant. 

If the dispatches of Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig are studied 
together with the little book, Deductions from the World War 
(Constable and Co., 2s. 6d. net), by the representative military writer 
of Prussia, Lieutenant-General Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, 
one salient fact emerges. It is that neither side in the war on 
land has enough men decisively to defeat the other. For when 
such great masses of men are employed, a decisive action can only 
be fought when one side owns a superiority in numbers over the 
other amounting to millions. Whereas in the old wars, when one 
army numbered, say, 300,000 men, and the other 375,000 men, 
a decisive victory might be won by the larger force; to-day the 
requisite superiority can only be achieved by numbers represent- 
ing half the available men of a nation. Such is the result of the 
German invention of national armies. The Germans have in- 
vented a machine so big that it is suicidal. For if they win, it 
is at a price no nation can afford to pay. If they lose, they are 
totally ruined. If decisive action in the field is impossible, the 
conflict becomes a war of endurance, in which it may very well 
happen that both sides are brought to destitution. 

Now the Allies count upon the superiority requisite to win 
a decisive action being obtained from the United States. Ger- 
many has no such reinforcement ; but, according to Sir Auckland 
Geddes, she can add to her forces in the West nearly two million 
men drawn from the Russian line. The critical period is the 
interval which must elapse before the Americans arrive in full 
strength. And how long will that be ? 

In the meantime, the arrival of the Americans depends upon 
the success of the Allied navies at sea, and the maintenance of 
the land armies then and now depend upon the success of the 
Allied navies at sea. 

And there is another essential aspect of the war at sea. It 
is that unless Germany concludes peace at sea, a victory on 
land would be useless to her. So long as the sea is closed to 
Germany, she can neither obtain adequate supplies nor restore 
her trade and commerce. And whether or not Germany concludes 
peace at sea depends upon this country. Here England owns 
the power of decision. For Germany can never beat even England 
alone upon the sea. Nevertheless, Baron von Freytag-Loring- 
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hoven (who tacitly admits that Germany has lost the war) declares 
that in the future Germany must control the seas. It is the old 
challenge ; and one or other of the parties (as of old) must go 
down. 

Under former conditions of naval warfare, Germany would 
have been defeated at sea since the Battle of Jutland. For her 
main fleet, beaten, if not destroyed, has since been effectively 
contained. The French, after the Battle of Trafalgar, continued 
to possess a powerful fleet, but it was of no use to them. But 
the submarine campaign has wholly altered the posture of affairs. 
So long as the submarine remains undefeated, Kngland does not 
possess the command of the sea; that is, the ability to move 
ships without interference on the part of the enemy. 

Now the submarine may be hunted like the shark; but like 
the shark, it continues to exist. It is possible that a sovereign 
specific will be found for the submarine ; but it is safer to assume 
that it will not be found. The remedy must then consist in the 
destruction and occupation of the naval bases of the enemy. 
But it is not possible to destroy and to occupy the naval bases 
of the enemy except by means of the utter defeat of Germany 
on land; and even if that achievement were practicable, the 
occupation of German naval bases could not be permanent. No 
country, either by virtue of a League of Nations, or by any other 
expedient, can be prevented from maintaining an army or a 
fleet, or from building submarines and aeroplanes. And a country 
which is able to build submarines and aeroplanes can produce 
the conditions of war at any moment, and without declaring war. 
It is necessary to consider the question apart from the state of 
international relations at any given time, because the transition 
from peace to war can now be made in a few hours, and would 
be made by Germany secretly and without notice. 

Let us take a concrete example. Germany, let us say, has 
concluded peace. The terms of the agreement are immaterial ; 
for the most binding legal guarantees cannot replace the only 
real guarantee of security, which is armed force. Germany, then, 
attempts to resume her carrying trade and to buy and sell in 
oversea countries. She will need food and raw material. But 
there will not be enough food and raw material to go round, 
nor will there be enough ships to carry the stuff available. Both 
these deficiencies are directly due to the action of Germany— 
first, in making a war of conquest, and, secondly, in sinking 
ships and cargoes. Therefore other countries will supply them- 
selves before they supply Germany. 

What, then, will Germany do? Undoubtedly she will use 
the threat of the submarine and the aeroplane. Let us consider 
these weapons. Both ‘can be used at short notice. There is 
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no adequate defence against either of them. Germany could 
send a squadron of aeroplanes over London in a few hours, and 
in a few days she could hold up the North Sea, Channel, and 
Atlantic trade routes. She could do these things without movi 

a ship of her fleet or a man of her army. She could do them, 
for some time to come, without fear of provoking a land war. 

Let us compare this posture of affairs with the accepted 
theory and practice of naval warfare before 1914. The close 
blockade, by reason of the potencies of destroyers, was not even 
then practicable; but the distant blockade of an enemy’s ports, 
in which a powerful fleet was stationed within striking distance 
of the hostile fleet, should it emerge, was practicable. Should 
the enemy’s main fleet remain in port, his ships of war at sea 
would be put down, and his merchant ships captured. Should 
the enemy’s main fleet come out and offer battle, the control of 
the sea would pass to the victor. Subsequent actions on either 
side of single ships or small squadrons would not affect the situa- 
tion. For this method of war, the British Navy was prepared. 
In so far as it has been possible to practise it, the Royal Navy 
has been successful. 

But with the advent of the submarine and the aeroplane, 
conditions have changed absolutely. The essential principles 
of strategy and tactics have not changed; but the difficulty is 
to put them into practice. 

The coming of the aeroplane has deprived this country of a 
great part of the natural protection afforded by “‘the moat,” as the 
old writers called it. A sufficient Navy is no longer a guarantee 
against invasion. At present the possibilities of invasion are 
limited ; but they grow daily; and in a few years aircraft will 
be as formidable a menace to these islands as they are to the 
Continent. A thousand battleships would avail nothing. 

The coming of the submarine has made useless the main 
fleet, in so far as the main fleet is concerned in gaining the control 
of the waterways. For the enemy can prey upon sea-borne 
traffic without having first defeated the British main fleet, and 
even without himself possessing a main battle fleet. So little 
does Germany value her main fleet that she is drafting its seamen 
into the trenches. She has compelled this country to put into 
commission hundreds of small craft to patrol the seas; while 
the submarines possessed by this country remain useless for the 
purposes of commerce-destroying. Even if there were German 
merchant ships at sea, the English code does not permit of their 
being sunk at sight. 

It seems evident to a student of the subject that the use of 
the submarine will profoundly modify the conditions of naval 
warfare, the design of ships, and the policy of this country. But 
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it is not for the present writer to indulge in attractive conjectures 
in these directions. The submersible armour-clad vessel is, of 
course, an idea present in many minds. It is a notion disagreeable 
to = seaman, who objects to being driven under water by the 
Boche. 

But the question of immediate moment is how to defeat the 
submarine. For, given the defeat of the submarine, this country 
might have an easy mind, both now and for the future. In the 
meantime, it is certain that the Navy is doing all that can be 
done under existing conditions. The present writer has no 
desire to deal with technical questions. But he proposes to set 
forth some general considerations which seem hitherto to have 
been neglected. They may be defined in a sentence: The answer 
to the submarine 1s the aeroplane. 

The aeroplane, like the submarine, can attack in darkness, 
when, like the submarine, it is invisible. As in the case of the 
submarine, there is no adequate defence against the night attack 
of the aeroplane. In daylight attack, the aeroplane, rather than 
the gun, is the defence against the aeroplane. 

Attack by aeroplane upon centres of civilian population is 
a German invention, the logical result of the other German inven- 
tion, the war of nations, in which the whole population is involved. 
It is no longer a question of choice. It is a question of life and 
death, forced upon other nations by Germany. Nor is it a question 
of reprisals, as the phrase goes. It is a question of war; and 
war is, not reprisals, but war. The guilt belongs to the nation 
provoking the war. 

Therefore the only point to be settled is whether or not attack 
upon civilian centres of population will attain a military object. 
As a rule it can only be determined by experiment. That experi- 
ment has not yet been thoroughly tried, nor has the principle 
involved been clearly proclaimed. The principle involved is that 
when the enemy sinks an English ship, he destroys a piece of English 
territory. 

What follows? That whenever an English ship is destroyed 
by submarine or mine, a German village or a German town should 
be destroyed by aeroplane attack. A declaration to that effect 
should be issued by the British Government. What may not be 
practicable now will be practicable in the future. In the mean- 
time the principle should be established. 

As matters stand, the German people, sitting snugly at home, 
are congratulating themselves on the murder and destruction 
wrought by their gallant U-boats. They are not involved in the 
affair. That is not a state of things which should be allowed to 
continue. The public and formal statement of the principle is 
required, not in order to establish its validity as an element of 
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warfare, a validity which has already been affirmed in practice, 
but to impress upon the German people what will be the conse- 
quences falling upon themselves of the actions of their rulers. 

It is, of course, the fact that what can be done by the one 
party by aeroplane attack can be done by the other; and that 
an aeroplane attack on Germany would be followed by an aero- 
plane attack on this country. But in practice, the first attack 
would be a surprise. The enemy would not know when or where 
the blow would fall, and the _ eee civilian anywhere within 
range would be kept in a state of suspense. But that considera- 
tion leads to further anticipation of the war in the air of the 
future. 

In the future the aeroplane will attack naval bases, which by 
land and sea may be impregnable. Therefore it may be argued 
that, given a sufficient air force, the submarine may be destroyed 
at its base. It is, of course, possible to manufacture the parts 
of a submarine far inland ; but they must be put together on the 
coast, and the submarine must start from a naval base and return 
to it. But should Germany acquire naval bases oversea she 
could thence launch submarines without interference. Here is 
a sufficient reason for preventing Germany from possessing over- 
sea naval bases. The maritime nations of the world cannot 
afford to give that privilege to Germany. 

But if the aeroplane will eventually defeat the submarine, 
it will also exercise a predominant influence upon the whole 
science and art of warfare. Both the war of movement and the 
war of position may well be made impossible. Already, troops 
on the march, in the trenches, in trains and behind the lines, 
batteries, gun positions, ammunition dumps, and depots are 
exposed to fire from above, both by day and by night, against 
which there is no adequate defence. Gunfire is comparatively 
useless. In all probability the result must be the transference 
of war to the air. The international competition of sea and land 
armaments will continue in the air, in which elements the same 
strategical and tactical principles will apply. The command of 
the air will pass to the victorious air fleet. 

But the war in the air differs in an essential respect from 
land war and sea war. For in aerial warfare the civilian popula- 
tion becomes directly involved from the beginning. There will 
be no frontiers. Natural defences and frontier forts will be 
useless. The first objective of the air fleet will be the metropolis 
and the chief cities and the arsenals of the enemy. In this cir- 
cumstance resides a more powerful deterrent from war than any 
treaty or League of Nations can furnish. For in such a campaign 
even the price of victory, if indeed a decision could be obtained, 
would be paid in the blood of civilians. 


——Tr?Y 
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Hitherto the civilian populations, when the hot fit took 
them, have discovered little scruple in sending other people 
into war. Perfervid elderly gentlemen, flushed with patriotism, 
send boys and young men to death in a glow of virtue. It will 
not be so in the future. Nor is it a far future. The day of the 
aeroplane is coming fast. Were there enough aeroplanes on 
either side, they could end the war, even now. 

But if we assume for the sake of argument that the aeroplane 
is destined to destroy the submarine, some momentous conse- 
quences follow. Eliminate the submarine, and England possesses 
the power to prevent the use of the sea by Germany for a quite 
indefinite period. And upon the use of the sea Germany depends 
for her restoration and for her existence as a commercial nation. 

Eliminate the submarine, and Germany would gain but little 
profit from a victory on land, so long as the seas were closed to 
her. And apart from the submarine, this country could continue 
the war at sea for twenty years. And there is another considera- 
tion. Even if the hopes of Germany were fulfilled, and the 
British armies in France were forced to withdraw, this country 
could continue the war at sea, submarines or no submarines. 
The force locked up in the Army would be released for the Navy 
and the Air Force; and if we suppose the present resources of 
the two Services to be doubled and trebled, there would be little 
more heard of the U-boat. 

There is a tendency in the air to regard the ex-German 
colonies as instruments of negotiation, as considerations which 
might be offered to Germany in exchange for territories she now 
occupies. A very much more effectual instrument of negotiation 
is sea and air power. For what would the occupation of conquered 
territories avail Germany if the sea remained closed to her ships ? 
nahin oversea market would be shut to her both for buying and 
selling. 

in the meantime, the Fight for Food, which was recently 
anticipated in these pages, has already begun rather more suddenl 
than was expected. The Allies hold the sea roads upon which 
food and raw material are carried, but they are still exposed‘to 
the depredations of the submarine. The submarine inflicts losses 
upon the Allies, but gains nothing for Germany. Indeed, it 
inflicts losses upon Germany in advance, by reducing the total 
available supplies of the world. Eliminate the submarine, and 
the way of the Allies lies plain before them. 

If it cannot be done soon, several things may happen. But 
that the submarine will in the future be eliminated by the aero- 
plane is reasonably certain. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 
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COMMISSIONS IN THE INDIAN ARMY 
To the Editor of The National Review 


Str,—A few weeks ago a well-known weekly paper advocated the giving 
of commissions to Indians in the Indian Army on equal terms with 
Britishers, and, with the audacity of ignorance, in the British Army also ; 
and in its next issue stated that it had received a letter on the subject 
from an officer of the Indian Army, but as he had retired his views were 
effete and biased and would not be published. Now in what other walk 
of life would it be said that the opinions of a man who had given his 
lifetime to a subject were not worth attending to or publishing—but 
that just now is the line taken by very many with regard to India and 
those who know it best. I have spent over thirty-five years of my life 
in the Indian Army and know well, and appreciate, and willingly acknow- 
ledge the many good qualities of the Indian soldier, which have served 
me in good stead both in peace and war, but I know also his disabilities, 
and would protest very strongly against the watering down of our 
splendid armies by the indiscriminate admixture of Indian officers in 
them, who as a rule have not the force of character to lead men, or even 
to keep up discipline, nor the necessary ideas of ‘honour and truth, the 
Western and Eastern ideals being absolutely different. Indians would 
be the first to acknowledge this, although they are faithful to the Britisher 
because of his straightness and incorruptibility. Not long ago a Sikh, 
an Indian A.D.C. to the King, said to a friend of mine, “ We are as 
brave as you are and will follow our officers to the death, but if left to 
ourselves without their leading we are not much good.” Look back in 
the history of India and it will be seen that the native ruling princes 
tried to get Britishers or Frenchmen to lead their armies. In the Indian 
Mutiny numbers were on the side of mutineers, who had been trained 
_in our Army, and had our guns and weapons, but they were always 
beaten because they had no competent leaders, even by the loyal Indian 
regiments led by British officers, when British regiments were not present. 
I feel constrained to put forward these views, which are also those of 
practically all officers with experience of the Indian Army, because I am 
certain that officers who have been in India will not allow their sons to 
take commissions in the Indian Army if they are to be subordinate to 
Indians, and that a very large number of the finest young officers now 
in it will resign. Already the giving of some Captains’ commissions to 
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Indians over the heads of hundreds of British subalterns who entered the 
Army without any idea that they could ever possibly be junior to Indians 
has made many think and talk of resigning and trying some other walk 
in life. In the last few years the prestige of the British has been very 
much lowered by the methods now in favour, of exalting the Indians and 
snubbing the white faces, and it is frequently said, “‘ India is now no 
place for a white woman.” What will it be like if the Army is handed 
over? Mr. Montagu is not likely to get at the heart of the Zemindar and 
the Sepoy ; he will meet men who will answer his questions in the way 
which they think will please him, and one fears for the result. If the 
strong controlling hand of Britain slackens a little more, there will be 
tumult and war, and the brightest jewel in the King-Emperor’s crown 
will be lost. How is it possible for Mohammedans, Hindus, Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, Pathans, and Afridis, the native princes, and the Amir of Kabul 
to be kept in order except by a vigorous and just Government. “India 
for the Indians ” indeed! There is no one India nor une race of Indians. 


ArtTaur HAMMOND 


An American writer, who had studied India during a stay there, sums 
the case up tersely and to the point in words to this effect: “If the 
strong, controlling hand of England be withdrawn India will be like a 
huge menagerie tent, with the lights put out, and all the wild beasts 
loose.”—A. G. H. 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the National Review 


Smr,—The pleasure with which I usually read the National Review was 
somewhat marred to me by some statements in an article in the January 
number on “ The Failure of the Church,” by M. H. Temple. I confine 
myself to one statement, viz. “If so strange a statement as that Christ 
was born of a Virgin Mother rests, as is certainly the case, on entirely 
insufficient evidence, its repetition Sunday after Sunday as one of the 
eternal vérities which it is impious to question must of necessity produce 
intellectual hypocrisy and impart an air of unreality to the service.” 
Now first of all I would like to point out that we have the evidence for 
the virgin birth handed down to us in two several and entirely independent 
narratives, one in St. Matthew’s Gospel, the other in St. Luke’s, and that 
St. Matthew expressly asserts that the fact that the Messiah should be so 
born was distinctly foretold in the Old Testament. Now if in a law 
court two witnesses while differing in detail fully corroborated each other 
as to the main facts with regard to which they were called upon to give 
evidence, what judge, I ask, would lightly set aside such evidence as 
insufficient ? But Mr. Temple calls the statement in the Creed of the 
virgin birth a strange statement, and it certainly is a strange statement 
in so far as this, that it is a statement of a fact out of the ordinary course 
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of nature. But so also is the statement of Our Lord’s Resurrection from 
the dead, for that too was out of the ordinary course of nature, and this 
also is in the Creed as repeated in church, and yet I do not find that Mr. 
Temple raises any objection to it. But why dwell on these two points 
only, because all Our Lord’s life on earth was strange—strange in that it 
transcended all human thought or experience. In this sense His outlook 
on life was strange, His acts were strange, His words were strange, and 
yet all, howsoever strange they might appear, all fitted into each other 
and formed one consistent and harmonious whole. But, it may be asked, 
why should this be so? The answer, as it appears to me, is this: Because 
man through sin, and fall, had lost the true ideal of what human life 
should be, and what it ought to be, and what it must be made to be again 
in order to realize God’s object in His creation of man as the sovereign 
lord of the material universe. To this end surely One was necessitated 
Who was not only truly Divine, but also supremely human, One Who, 
sinless in Himself, could pass sinlessly through all and every form of 
human temptation, from the manger-cradle to the Cross on Calvary, 
where He ended it all with the triumphant cry, “It is finished.” Yes, 
finished, all the will of God finished, all the Creator’s ideal in His creation 
of manhood satisfied, and man in the Person of Jesus Christ so glorified 
that no lower place could be found for Him than on the Throne of the 
Universe, to order it and to establish it with justice and with mercy. As 
for the permission of human suffering by God, the fact is that God has 
always permitted His servants to suffer in all great conflicts for the truth, 
and most all in the case of Jesus Christ. But why ? Well, because even 
Jesus had something to learn by the things which He suffered. He was made 
perfect through suffering. He could never have been made What He is to 
us now but through suffering. And as we believe our suffering nation is 
learning many things now which it could only learn through such sufferings 
as the present war has brought upon us. We do not need any training 
in order to teach us how to live a life of pleasure in this world regardless 
of the wants and needs of others. But we do need training in order to 
be able to understand the blessedness of a life of self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice. 

But to come back to my first point. John Baptist said that of the 
stones of the wilderness God could raise up children unto Abraham. If 
this was so, then why for sufficient reason could not God cause a Virgin to 
be with Child and to bring forth a Son Whose name should be called 
Emmanuel? I hope I have imported none of the odium theologicum into 
this letter, I did not mean to. But I have not introduced any flummery 
into it, which Mr. Temple does not want, and there may be some things 
in which I agree with him.—TI am, sir, yours, etc., 


WattTeER H. Scorr 


“PELMANISM” AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTOR 


It is occasionally urged that in the announcements of the 
Pelman Institute the business element is predominant, and that 
other aspects of Mind Training receive less consideration than 
they are entitled to. 

The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or professional 
progress is, in this workaday world, a subject which the average 
man or woman has very much at heart. Consequently, the finan- 
cial value of Pelmanism is the point of primary attraction for, 
probably, 60 per cent. of those who enrol ; but this circumstance 
does not in any degree dispossess Pelmanism of its supreme 
importance as an educational and intellectual factor. Instead of 
a few pages of an explanatory character, a fairly lengthy volume 
would be required to do justice to this theme—the higher values 
of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, and will 
recognize that a system which has proved of such signal value 
to the business and the professional brain-worker must perforce 
be of at least equal value to those whose occupation is mainly 
intellectual or social. If assurance were needed upon this point 
it is abundantly supplied by the large number of complimentary 
letters received from those who have enrolled for the Course from 
other than pecuniary motives: the amateur and leisured classes 
being well represented on the Registers of the Institute. 

In ‘many cases, those whose motive originally was material 
advancement of some kind have been quick to discover the deeper 
meanings and higher values of Pelmanism—a value far above 
money. It would be proper to say that there are many thousands 
of both sexes to whom the Pelman System has been the means 
of intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence as probably 
no other agency could have done. 

The charms of literature, and in particular the beauties of 
poetry and descriptive writing, are appreciated by those who 
adopt Pelmanism as they never appreciated them before. Every 
phase of existence is sensibly expanded. Life receives a new 
and deeper meaning with the unfolding of the latent powers of 
the mind. 


“PELMANISM” AS AN 


‘“‘T must have gone about the world with closed eyes before,” 
was the remark of a well-travelled man after he had completed 
only half the Course. His ejaculation is significant. He is 
typical of many who, unwittingly, are living with “ closed eyes.” 
Indeed, if the Pelman System stopped short at its third book 
instead of continuing to a twelfth, it would still be a remarkable 
and valuable system. 

In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers of the 
mind, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the means of changing 
the whole current of a life. Many letters might be quoted in 
evidence of this: but one will probably suffice. It was received 
from a British Officer in France: we give it in its entirety : 


“‘T should like to call your attention to the facts of the story of my 
Pelman Course. 

“When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the C.O. of my 
Battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and unsoldierlike sub. 
When I began your Course my star began to rise—I had the ability, 
but had not been able to use it. I left the home battalion with my 
C.O.’s recommendation as being the best officer he had had for more 
than a year, and came to France. 

“‘T was then appointed as a second lieutenant to command a company 
over the heads of four men with two ‘ pips,’ and have now three 
stars and an M.C. 

“‘ That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully I attribute 
entirely to the Pelman System. 

—— Captain.” 


Such letter calls for no comment : but an extract from another 
letter (also from a Captain) may appropriately be added : 


“ One great point in favour of your system which, if I may say so, you 
do not make enough of in your advertisements is the cumulative 
benefit accruing. 

“ As far as I can see, once having got on the right track and rigidly 
following the System, there should be no limit to the ultimate 
mental capacity attained.” 


Again, there are numbers who avow their indebtedness to 
the Pelman Course in another direction—it has led them to 
examine themselves anew, to recognize their points of weakness or 
strength, and to introduce aim and purpose into their lives. 
Indeed, it is surprising how many men and women, including 
some of high intellectual capacity and achievement, are “ drift- 
ing” through life with no definite object. This reveals a defect 
in our educational system and goes far to justify the enthusiasm 
of those—and they are many—who urge that the Pelman System 
should be an integral part of our national education. Self- 
recognition must precede self-realization, and no greater tribute 
to Pelmanism could be desired than the frequency of the remark, 
“I know myself now: I have never really done so before.” 


INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL FACTOR 


Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pelmanism, and 
a very interesting one. Even a University education may fail 
to equip a man or woman to maintain himself or herself creditably 
in the social sense. How often the clever scholar is a social failure 
—a nonentity even in the circle of his intimates! His academic 
“ honours ”’ have done nothing to endow him with personal charm 
or conversational power. His consciousness of a rich store of 
knowledge does not compensate him for the discovery that he 
is deficient in the important art of self-expression. 


Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, and conversational 
ability are not “ gifts’: they are qualities which can be developed 
by training. This is emphatically proven by the large number 
of letters received from Pelman students who have received almost 
unhoped-for assistance in this direction. 


As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its inexhaustible 
adaptability. It is this which makes it of value to the University 
graduate equally with the salesman, to the woman of leisure, and 
to the busy financier, to the Army officer, and to the commercial 
clerk. The Pelmanist is in no danger of becoming stereotyped 
in thought, speech, or action: on the contrary, individuality 
becomes more pronounced. Greater diversity of “ character ”’ 
would be apparent amongst fifty Pelmanists than amongst any 
fifty people who had not studied the Course. 


The system is, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket but an instru- 
ment: instead of attempting to impose universal ideals upon 
its students, it shows them how to give practical effect to their 
own ideals and aims. It completes man or woman in the mental 
sense, just as bodily training completes them in the physical 
sense. 

There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining lost 
mental activities. Elderly men and women whose lives have 
been so fully occupied with business, social, or household matters 
that the intellectual side has been partly or wholly submerged : 
successful men in the commercial world whose enterprises have 
heretofore left them too little leisure to devote to self-culture : 
Army officers who find that the routine of a military life invites 
intellectual stagnation—these find that the Pelman Course offers 
them a stairway up to the higher things of life. 


Here are two letters which emphasize this. The first is from 
an Army student, who says : 


“‘ The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating during 
Army life—this is a most virulent danger, I may add. It inculcates 
a clean, thorough, courageous method of playing the game of Life— 
admirably suited to the English temperament, and should prove 
moral salvation to many a business man. ‘ Success,’ too, would 
follow—but I consider this as secondary.” 


“PELMANISM ” 


The other letter is from a lady of independent means who felt 

that, at the age of fifty, her mind was becoming less active : 

“‘ Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not earned. My 
object in studying Pelman methods was not, therefore, in any way a 
professional one, but simply to improve my memory and mental 
capacity, which, at the age of fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and 
rusty. 

“ T have found the Course not only most interesting in itself, but calcu- 
lated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and alertness to one’s 
mind, which is just what most people feel the need of at my age.” 


It would easily be possible to quote several hundred letters 
exhibiting different phases of the intellectual value of Pelmanism 
to men and women of all ages (up to 70) and all stations. 

Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least one such 
letter being received. 

Not once, but many times the Course has been commenced 
in a spirit of avowed incredulity by men of more than “ average ” 
intellectuality—men who probably believed that they were 
getting the maximum of work from their brain. But it has not 
been long before their scepticism has disappeared, to give place 
to an expression of gratified surprise at finding gold where they 
expected to find pinchbeck. 

The considered judgment of TRuTH in this matter should be borne 
in mind, for it represents independent and critical opinion of a high 
character. TruTH said: ‘The work of the Pelman Institute is of 
national importance, for there are few people, indeed, who would not 
find themselves mentally stronger, more efficient, and better equipped 
for the battle of life by a course of Pelman training.” (TRUTH, 
May 3, 1916.) ; 

In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a day that 
is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but the interest of a 
lifetime. One may utilize the Course as a means of achieving 
some immediate purpose—financial, social, educational, or intel- 
lectual—but the advantages of the training will not end there. 
The investment of time will bear rich fruit throughout life, and, 
in addition to serving a present purpose, will enable many a yet- 
unformed ideal to be brought within the gates of Realization. 


A full description of the Pelman Course is given in “‘ Mind and 
Memory,” a free copy of which (together with “ Truth’s”’ special 
Report on “‘ Pelmanism,” and particulars showing how to secure the 
Course for one-third less than the usual fee) will be sent post free to 
all readers of the NATIONAL REVIEW who send to the Pelman 
Institute, 104 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


*““PELMANISM” IN 1917 
By EDWARD ANTON 


THE annals of the past year 
would be incomplete without 
some reference to the promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the 
Empire which has been played 
by that remarkable new force 
—Pelmanism. The progress of 
this movement may be taken 
as an earnest of the still greater 
part which it will play in the 
future ; for, in the space of a 
few months, the Pelman Insti- 
tute has risen from the status 
of a private concern to that of 
a truly national institution. 

The credit of “ discovering ”’ 
the immense possibilities of 
“ Pelmanism’”’ as a factor of 
national and individual better- 
ment belongs largely to ‘ Truth,’ 
which, after a close and critical 
investigation of all the avail- 
able evidence, devoted an entire 
supplement to a report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute 
in May, 1916, and _ issued 
further supplements in Sep- 
tember of that year and in 
May, I917. 

The effect of these reports— 
emanating from a source well 
known for its fearless indepen- 
dence—was electrical. Every 
section of the community re- 
sponded to ‘ Truth’s’ sounding 
call to efficiency. To satisfy 
the enormous public demand 
for the reports, several large 
editions (amounting to some 
hundreds of thousands) were 
reprinted and distributed free 
through the medium of an- 
nouncements in the ‘ Daily 
Mail,’ the ‘ Times,’ and other 
leading journals. A large pro- 


portion of these reprints was 
reserved for the Army and the 
Navy; but every class of the 
public displayed eagerness for 
copies, and the demand, I may 
add, is still unabated. I ven- 
ture the opinion that ‘ Truth’ 
performed a national service of 
no small value when it devoted 
its columns to the work of 
opening the eyes of the public 
to the practical importance of 
“ Pelmanism ”’ as an aid to per- 
sonal efficiency and progress. 

And now, I repeat, “ Pel- 
manism ” has become a national 
movement ; and every day— 
nay, every hour—brings fresh 
evidence of its almost limitless 
possibilities. It is affirmed— 
and I believe it whole-heartedly 
—that no man or woman who 
has conscientiously followed 
Pelman principles has ever 
failed to reap _ substantial 
benefit. 

Some have utilized it prim- 
arly as a means of gaining 
increased incomes and better 
positions in business or pro- 
fessional life; others adopt it 
with a view to securing greater 
mental development and a 
higher standard of personal 
efficiency ; others, again, find 
it of superlative value educa- 
tionally and intellectually. It 
appeals to every individual 
who desires to progress and to 
prosper, no matter what the 
sphere of his or her work or 
ambitions may be. 

The registers of the Institute 
show that every conceivable 
vocation or occupation is repre- 
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sented therein. I will deal 
with the various “groups” 
further on; but in the mean- 
time I desire to emphasize, by 
every means in my power, the 
fact that there is no class of 
men or women who can afford 
to disregard ‘‘ Pelmanism,” 
whatever their education may 
have been, whatever their pre- 
sent position and attainments 
may be. 


What is the Pelman System ? 


The question is not easily an- 
swered in small space. I can 
best illustrate the effects of a 
Pelman Training by a reference 
to what takes place when a 
course of scientific physical 
culture is followed. The physi- 
cal culturist first learns the use 
of each group of muscles; he 
then exercises them systemati- 
cally in order to develop their 
power and to bring them under 
his direct control. The result 
is a very high maximum of 
physical efficiency, every set of 
muscles being brought into fully 
effective use and proper co- 
ordination of effort being intro- 
duced. The Pelman System 
applies the same scientific me- 
thods to the various faculties 
of the mind, and with equally 
definite and equally certain 
results. But whereas the de- 
gree of physical devclopment 
is limited, the possibilities of 
mental development are practi- 
cally limitless. That is why the 
University man and the Army 
chief are able, equally with the 
man of elementary education, 
the clerk or the- private, to 
derive direct and_ tangible 
benefits from the adoption of 
Pelmanism. 

The Pelman System is, more- 
over, distinguished by its inex- 
haustible adaptability. It is 


not a mental strait-jacket, but 
an instrument of wonderful 
range and elasticity. Instead 
of attempting to impose “ cut- 
and-dried ” rules and methods 
of thought, it shows the student 
how to give effective expression 
to his or her own ideals, aims, 
and personality. In fact, it 
completes a man or woman in 
the mental sense, just as bodily 
training completes them in the 
physical sense. That is possibly 
why the Pelman System has 
so very often been the means 
of developing latent (and un- 
suspected) powers of the mind. 
It arouses the student to a 
recognition of his or her own 
powers and opportunities, in- 
spiring self-confidence, moral 
courage, and the desire for 
effective action. As a mental 
and moral ‘‘ tonic ”’ it is, by the 
testimony of many students, 
well worth many times the 
time spent upon it. 


INCOMES DOUBLED AND 
TREBLED. 


Let us first see what has 
been accomplished, in a finan- 
cial sense, as a result of 
following the Pelman System. 
Evidence is piled mountain- 
high in this regard, for pro- 
bably 60 per cent. of those who 
take up the Pelman Course do 
so with the idea of increasing 
their incomes. Having achieved 
this object, they proceed to 
realize some of the “ higher 
values ”’ of Pelmanism—values 
which, to quote the words of 
an ardent Pelmanist, are “‘ far 
above money.” 

It will be conceded that, in 
one sense, financial gain is the 
most solid evidence that could 
be desired. A man _ might 
imagine that his power of con- 
centration and application to 
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work had improved or that he 
was more observant or had 
developed greater will-power, 
but not even the most. vivid 
imagination could explain sub- 
stantial monetary gains such 
as are daily reported by stu- 
dents of the Pelman Course. 
Here are a few reports, taken 
almost at random, from the 
records of the Institute : 


—Rise of £145 per annum. 

—Doubled my turnover. 

—Salary increased by £125 
(woman). 

—Salary improved 300 per 
cent. 

—Literary prize of £250. 

—My income has gone up 
300 per cent. 

—Substantial increase in my 


salary. 

—Increase of salary of 50 
per cent. 

—TIncreased turnover and 
salary. 


—My turnover has beaten 
all records. 

—NMy business has increased 
considerably 

—Salary exactly doubled. 

—Added {80 to my com- 
mission account. 

—I have had a 40 per cent. 
rise. 

—The means of making my 

, income double. 

—Greatest increase in busi- 

ness. 


The above “results” are 
quoted in the exact words of 
the writers ; in every case they 
are reported with other benefits 
which have accrued from the 
Course. In some cases the 
gains have resulted from a 
few weeks’ study of “‘ Pelman- 
ism ’”’; in other cases a longer 
period has elapsed. The time 
depends upon the diligence and 
adaptability of the student ; 


and those are factors which 
are. not within the control of 
the Pelman Institute: 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Over 15,000 officers and 
men of both Services are now 
Pelmanists, the list being 
headed by forty-sx generals 
and nine admirals. The mere 
fact that such a large number 
are studying the Course, in 
spite of such drawbacks as 
scanty leisure and adverse en- 
vironment, speaks volumes for 
the estimation in which Pel- 
manism is held by the Services. 
Equally significant is the fre- 
quency with which generals 
send their subordinate officers 
to be enrolled, and regimental 
commanders often pay the fee 
for one or more of their 
N.C.O.s. 

Whilst the bulk of Army 
and Navy men take the Course 
as being indispensable to their 
professional efficiency, it is 
worthy of note that a secondary 
object is to gain increased 
efficiency for business when the 
war is over and the soldier or 
sailor returns to civil life. 


Two typical letters may be 
quoted here from amongst the 
many hundreds received from 
“the Front.” Both are from 
Army officers. The first letter 
runs : 

“T should like to call your 
attention to the facts of the 
story of my Pelman Course. 

“When I began I was looked 
upon with disfavour by the 
C.O. of my battalion at home 
as being a sleepy, forgetful, 
and unsoldierlike sub. When 
I began your Course my star 
began to rise—I had _ the 
ability, but had not been able 
to use it. I left the home 
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battalion with my C.O.’s re- 
commendation as being the best 
officer he had had for more than 
a year, and came to France. 

““T was then appointed as a 
second lieutenant to command 
a company over the heads of 
four men with two ‘pips,’ 
and have now three stars and 
an M.C. 

“That I was able to make 
use of my abilities so success- 
fully I attribute entirely to the 
Pelman System.” 


The second letter presents 
another interesting view : 

‘“‘The Course has prevented 
me becoming slack and stag- 
nating during my Army life— 
this is a most virulent danger, 
I may add. It inculcates a 
clear, thorough, courageous 
method of playing the game 
of Life—admirably suited to 
the English temperament, and 
should prove moral salvation 
to many a _ business man. 
‘Success,’ too, would follow 
—but I consider this as 
secondary.” 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 
‘* PELMANISM.”’ 


All classes of professional 
men have displayed the keenest 
interest in the Pelman System. 
Doctors, solicitors, . barristers, 
architects, auditors, journal- 
ists, authors, civil engineers, 
educationalists—these have all 
eurolled in large numbers, and 
have supplied astonishing evi- 
dence of the value of the 
Course to them in their daily 
work. A few examples of 
letters received from profes- 
sional men are appended. 


From a Doctor. 


“T took the Pelman Course 
because my practice was not in 


a satisfactory condition, and I 
could not discover the cause. 
Your lessons enabled me to 
analyse the trouble, discover 
the weak points, and correct 
them, with most satisfactory 
results. Your course has 
proved to be a splendid invest- 
ment for me. My chief regret 
is that I did not take it at the 
beginning of my student days.” 


From an Engineer. 


“The Course has been thor- 
oughly enjoyable. I have 
taken a real interest in it; in 
fact, its fascination compels 
one to be interested. The 
benefits I have derived are: 
Self-confidence, greater interest, 
power, initiative, wider out- 
look, ability to do more and 
better work with greater rapi- 
dity and less fatigue. It is 
a course I would recommend 
every one to take advan- 
tage of.” 


From a Solicitor. 


“T have found the Course 
particularly useful in my busi- 
ness; it has helped me to 
advise far more usefully, and 
to deal with professional work 
and problems far more effici- 
ently. Altogether, I have no 
hesitation whatever in recom- 
mending the Pelman Course as 
a wonderful tonic to the mind. 
No-one who practises the 
System perseveringly can pos- 
sibly fail to receive great 
benefit.” 


From a Private Tutor. 
“Speaking from my own 
personal experience, I should 
have no hesitation in saying 
that everybody who can do 
so ought to take a Course 
of Pelman Training. I have 
applied the memory methods 
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successfully in learning a new 
language. Increased self-con- 
fidence, improved concentra- 
tion, a disciplined imagination, 
and a reliable memory are 
among the many benefits which 
all who give the Course a fair 
trial gladly acknowledge. No 
wonder Pelman students are 
enthusiastic.” 


From a Clergyman. 


“Tt is now twelve months 
since I used a note of any kind 
in public speaking. I hardly 
dared to believe that I could 
so completely abandon them. 
I thought that for special 
occasions I should fall back 
on notes, but this is not so. 
This is a great satisfaction 
to me.” 


From an Architect. 


“The benefits derived from 
the Course are inestimable. A 
Pelman student is equipped 
with a wonderful stock of in- 
formation and devices that 
cannot fail to help him to get 
the best out of any problem in 
life. I consider the lesson on 
personality is alone worth the 
whole fee. My position has 
undoubtedly improved, both 
socially and financially, since 
I took the Course.” 


PELMAN TRAINING FOR 
WOMEN. 


The number of women stu- 
dents of the Pelman Course 
has noticeably increased since 
the war had the effect of 
greatly enlarging the sphere 
of women’s activities. Here 
are some interesting letters 
from women who have taken 
a Pelman Training. 


“ Benefit and Enjoyment.” 


“‘ T have derived much benefit 
and enjoyment from the Course. 
I have been enabled to perform 
more difficult and responsible 
work, and my salary has been 
increased.—A WoMAN CLERK.” 


Rapid Business Progress. 


“ Ten months ago I decided 
to venture on a business life. 
I had no business experience 
at all, and anticipated a diffi- 
cult time, being very nervous 
and shy. I took up the Pelman 
Course: Began in September 
last as a clerk ; was promoted 
and my salary increased 25 
per cent. in November ; and in 
March, 1916, I was again pro- 
moted to bookkeeper (not a 
war post), with another in- 
crease. Within a year I ex- 
pect to be earning double my 
salary. I attribute the greater 
part of my success to Pelman, 
for I worked on Pelman lines. 
—A Woman BOOKKEEPER.” 


Increased Earning Power. 


“T am now earning on an 
average {I Is. per week by 
my pen over and above my 
salary. This is due entirely to 
Pelman, who taught me how 
to do the maximum amount of 
work with a minimum amount 
of energy.—A GOVERNESS.” 


A Lady of Fifty. 

“My object in studying the 
Pelman Course was not in any 
way a professional one, but 
simply to improve my memory 
and mental capacity, which, at 
the age of 50, were, I felt, 
becoming dull and rusty. I 
have found the Course not 
only most interesting, but cal- 
culated to give a mental stim- 
ulus, keenness, and alertness to 
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one’s mind, which is what most 
people need at my age. Any 
one who goes through the 
course is bound to receive 
real benefit and find a delight- 
ful occupation INDEPENDENT 
MEANS.” 


From a Titled Lady. 


“So struck is my husband 
by the good I have already 
derived from the Pelman 
Course, that, as soon as his 
present arduous duties permit, 
he fully hopes to do a Course 
himself. Also he brought Pel- 
man to the notice of a brother 
officer whom he felt it would 
benefit, and this same officer 
has not only started the Course 
himself, but, in his turn, wishes 
his wife also to take it up.” 


Social Advantages. 


“From a mental point of 
view one’s faculties are not 
only rejuvenated, but kept 
youthful, and there is conse- 
quently a keener zest for life. 
Mental ennuz is avoided, and 
a useful store of knowledge 
accumulated. From a social 
point of view, one is a more 
efficient member of society 
(since all one’s faculties are 
alive), and certainly a more 
pleasing and entertaining one.” 


‘‘ PELMANISM ”’ IN THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


The new movement has made 
tremendous progress amongst 
all classes of business men. In 
many cases the enrolment of 
one member of a firm is quickly 
followed by others from the 
same firm. Quite recently en- 
rolments were made, in one 
day, from eight members of one 
large firm (including managing 
director, works manager, ware- 


house manager, cashier, cor- 
respondent, foreman, invoice 
clerk, and forwarding clerk). 
Such facts render comment 
superfluous. The frequency 
with which business principals 
pay for the enrolment of their 
employees proves that “ Pel- 
manism ”’ supplies a convincing 
answer to the question, “ Is it 
worth while?” Here are a 
few interesting letters from 
business men : 


From a Director. 


“TI consider the Pelman 
Course is of the utmost value. 
It teaches one how to observe 
and to think in the right way, 
which few realize who have not 
studied it. The great charm 
to me was the realization of 
greater power to train oneself 
for more and more efficiency. 
I gained from each lesson right 
up to the end of the Course.” 


From a Clerk. 


“‘ Looking back over the time 
since I first enrolled for the 
Course, I marvel at the changed 
outlook and wide sphere which 
it opened out to me. The per- 
sonal benefits are a great in- 
crease of self-confidence and a 
thousand-fold better memory. 
... If only the public knew 
your Course, I am sure your 
offices would be literally be- 
sieged by prospective students.” 


From a Works Manager. 


“Your System has certainly 
been of great assistance to me 
in a variety of ways. Up to 
recently I was works manager 
for a big firm of yarn spinners, 
but have now attained the 
position of right-hand man to 
the owners, being removed from 
the executive to the adminis- 
trative side of the business.” 
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From a Bank Cashier. 


“T have much pleasure in 
testifying to the practical value 
of the Pelman System as a 
means of developing one’s 
mental powers. My chief re- 
gret is that I did not take 
the Course years ago. I have 
found the training of great 
value in clearness of mental 
vision; quickness of decision, 
and greater self-confidence. 
The outlay is quite nominal 
compared with the great ad- 
vantages attained.” 


From a Printer. 


“T only wish I had taken the 
Pelman Course twenty or thirty 
years ago. The System is 
interest-compelling, is. easily 
understood, and if intelligently 
and conscientiously followed 
produces results which are un- 
mistakably encouraging.” 


From a Foreign Correspondent. 


“Tt is with great pleasure 
that I certify having derived 
great benefit from the Pelman 
System of Mind and Memory 
Training. I have greatly im- 
proved in will-power and 
memory, and can do my work 
much easier.” 


From a Textile Buyer. 


“From my own experience I 
would strongly recommend the 
Pelman Course to all who are 
ambitious and keenly desirous 
of success. Perhaps its great- 
‘est value is that it causes one 
to feel more independent of 
circumstances of any and every 
kind ; it tends to transfer our 
destiny from chance into our 
own keeping.” 


From a Manufacturer. 


““The Course has been of 
decided beaefit to me; _ it 
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develops orderliness of mind 
and purpose. Its value lies in 


its suggestiveness and in not 
burdening the mind.” 


From an Advertising Manager. 


“ As advertising manager for 
a large firm of manufacturing 
chemists I have, by thinking 
along the lines laid down in 
the Course, been able to evolve 
a number of ideas for new lines 
which must, in part at any rate, 
be credited to your System 
of training.” 


From a Salesman. 


“T have never regretted 
taking the Pelman Course; it 
has been my salvation in much 
uphill work. There is no de- 
partment of life in which 
Pelman principles cannot be 
applied.” 


‘ TRUTH’S ’ SUMMING UP. 


I cannot do better than to 
quote from the conclusion 
arrived at by ‘Truth’s’ in- 
vestigator, and which formed 
the finale to the first report : 

“Investigation shows that 
the whole Course is founded 
on a scientific basis of natural 
law ; that it is the product of 
expert psychological knowledge 
combined with acquaintance 
with everyday affairs; that it 
is taught by experienced tutors 
who have devoted years of 
their lives to the work of 
training the mind; that it is 
a live system, devoid of tech- 
nicalities, adapted to everyday 
needs, and providing instruc- 
tion for securing physical as 
well as mental well-being. In- 
vestigation shows, moreover, 
that there is overwhelming 
testimony from men and women 
in all ranks and walks of life 
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as to the value of the training, 
backed up by innumerable 
specific instances of personal 
success directly attributable to 
the training. 

“It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion, therefore, that the Pelman 
Course of Mind and Memory 
Training is of the _ highest 
educational value, valuable to 
the well-educated, and _ still 
more valuable to the _half- 
educated or the superficially 
educated. One might go much 
further and declare that the 
work of the Pelman Institute 
is of national importance, for 
there are few people indeed 
who would not find themselves 
mentally stronger, more effi- 
cient, and better equipped for 
the battle of life by a course 
of Pelman training. 

“‘ Sloppy thinking is the bane 
of present-day civilization, and 
with sloppy thinking failure 
goes hand in hand. The man 
who wants to make a real 
lasting success of whatever 
he puts his hand and mind 
to must’ make the best use 
of all his faculties. He can- 
not afford to neglect the chief 
factor—the mind. Right 
thinking, as the Pelman lessons 
inculcate, means right action, 
for the simple reason that 
mental efficiency is the source 
of every other kind of effi- 
ciency. 

“The Pelman System places 
the means of progress within 
the reach of every one. It does 
not provide a brain for the 
brainless, but it does provide 
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every one with the means of 
making the best use of the 
faculties with which Nature 
has endowed him, and bring- 
ing them to full fruition. 
What that fruition will be 
depends, of course, on the 
original capabilities of the 
student, but it needs no great 
knowledge of the world to be 
aware that the man with well- 
ordered mind and _ reliable 
memory is at an advantage 
over him whose faculties, 
though naturally greater, have 
been undeveloped or developed 
at random. The moral is, of 
course, for those who want to 
make the most of their natural 
endowments, to equip them- 
selves for success in the battle 
of life, to see that their minds 
are trained to the point of 
efficiency. With that object 
they cannot do better than 
take advantage of the course 
of instruction offered to them 
by the Pelman Institute.” 


A full description of the Pel- 
man System is given in ‘ Mind 
and Memory,’ with many inter- 
esting illustrations of the mani- 
fold utilities of Pelmanism, and 
evidence of its value to various 
classes of men and women. A 
free copy of this book, together 
with a free copy of ‘ Truth’s’ 
third report, will be sent, post 
free, to any reader of THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW who sends 
a post card applying for same to 
The Pelman Institute, 104 Wen- 
ham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


